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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 
The Verdict. 


Pale and trembling, Tom passed out into the 
aisle and down around the jury-box, and stepped 


‘money from his breast-pocket by the way, and | 





upon the little railed platform. 
In impressive tones, the clerk adminis- 
tered to him the oath, and he kissed the 
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swiftly between chairs and tables, tearing the| Pleadwell interposed another objection, but the | ‘Well, you see,” said Tom, “it was all just as 


flinging the hated hundred dollars down before 
the astonished Pleadwell, he returned as quickly 
as he came, stepped into his place with swelling 
breast and flaming cheeks and flashing eyes, and 
exclaimed, falling, in his excitement, into the 
broad accent of his mother tongue,— 

“Noo I’m free! Do what ye will wi’ me! 
Prison me, kill me, but I'll no’ hold back the 
truth longer for ony mon, nor a’ the money that 
ony mon can gi’ me!” 

Men started to their feet in astonishment. Some 
one back among the people began to applaud. 





Jack Rennie turned his face toward the boy with 


*“’Cause I had no right to it, an’ he knows who 


it belongs to.” 


>» 


“Whom does it belong to? 
“T don’t know, sir. I only know who gave it 


to me.” 


*““When was it given to you ?” 

“A week ago last Thursday, sir.” 
*“*Where was it given to you ?” 
“In Mr. Pleadwell’s oftice.”* 
‘“‘Was Mr. Pleadwell present ?” 
“No, sir.” 





court ruled that the question was properly in the I told it; only when I got to the bottom o’ the 
line of cross-examination of the defendant’s wit- | 
ness, and Tom answered,— 


hill, an’ see that man go by me in the dark, I was 


| s’prised like, an’ I stopped an’ listened. An’ then 


I heard a noise in under the loadin’-place, an’ 
then that man,” pointing his trembling forefinger 
to Rennie, “came out, a-kind o’ talkin’ to him- 
self. An’ he said that was the last job o’ that 
kind he’d ever do; that they put it on him ’cause 
he hadn’t anybody to feel bad over him if he 
should get catched at it. 

“An’ then I see a blaze start up right where he 
come from, an’ it got bigger an’ bigger. An’ then 
he turned an’ see me, an’ he grabbed me by the 
shoulders, an’ he said, ‘Don’t you speak nor 

whisper, or [ll take the life o’ ye,’ or 
somethin’ like that; I can’t quite remem- 





Holy Bible and swore to ‘tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

The whole truth! 

The words echoed and re-echoed through 
his mind, as he looked down upon the 
lawyers and jurors, and across the bar into 
the hundreds of expectant faces turned 
toward him. For a moment he felt fright- 
ened and dizzy. 

But only for a moment; fear gave place 
to astonishment, for Jack Rennie had 
started to his feet, with wild eyes and face 
blanched with sudden dread, and, bending 
over till his great beard swept Pleadwell’s 
shoulder, he whispered, hoarsely, into the 
lawyer’s ear, in a tone audible throughout 
the room,— 

“Ye did na tell me who the lad was! 
He mus’ na be sworn; it’s na lawfu’. I'll 
no’ have it; I say I’ll no’ have it!” 

In another moment Pleadwell had his 
hand on the man’s shoulder, and forced 
him into a seat. There was a whispered 
consultation of afew minutes between at- 
torney and client, and then, while Rennie 
sat with his eyes turned steadfastly away 
from the witness, his huge hand clutching 
the edge of the table, and the expression 
of nervous dread still on his face, Plead- 
well, calmly, as if there had been no in- 
terruption, proceeded with the examina- 
tion. 

He asked Tom about his residence and 
his occupation, and about how blind Ben- 
nie lost himself in the mines. With much 
skill, he carried the story forward to the 
time when Tom said good-night to Sandy, 
and started down the hill toward home. 

‘*As you approached the breaker, did you 
see & man pass by you in the shadow ?” 

“T did,” replied Tom. 

**About how far from you ?” 

“IT don’t know; ten feet, maybe.” 

‘Where did he go ?” 

“Around the corner, by the engine- 
room.” 

“From what point did he come >” 

“From the loading-place.” 

‘*How long after he left the loading-place was 
it that you saw the first blaze there ?” 

“Two or three minutes, maybe.” 

‘Did you see his face ?” 

“T did.” 

‘“‘How did he look? Describe him.” 

‘“‘He was short and thin, and had no whiskers.” 

Pleadwell pointed to Rennie, and asked,— 

‘*Was this the man ?” 

“No, sir,” answered Tom. 

Pleadwell leaned back in his chair, and turned 
to the jury with a smile of triumph on his face. 
The people in the court-room nodded to each 
other, and whispered, “That clears Jack.” 

Every one, but Jack Rennie himself, seemed to 
feel the force of Tom’s testimony. The prisoner 
still sat clutching the table, looking blankly at the 
wall, pale, almost trembling, with some suppressed 
emotion. 

But through Tom’s mind kept echoing the sol- 
emn words of his oath: ‘‘The whole truth; the 
whole truth.” And he had not told it; his testi- 
mony was no better than a lie. An awful sense 
of guilt came pressing in upon him from above, 
from below, from every side. Hateful voices 
seemed sounding in his brain: ‘‘Perjurer in spirit! 
Receiver of bribes!” 

The torture of his self-abhorrence, in that one 
moment of silence, was terrible beyond belief. 

Then a sudden impulse seized him; a bright, 
brave, desperate impulse. 

He stepped down from the witness-stand, passed 
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a look of admiration, and his eyes were blurred 
with sudden tears. 

‘‘He’s the son o’ his father!” he exclaimed; 
“the son o’ his father! He’s a braw lad, an’ good 
luck till him, but it was flyin’ i’ the face o’ for- 


tune to swear him. I told ye! I told ye!” 

“Who gave yot=that money ?” asked the dis- 
trict attorney of Tom, when quiet had been par- 
tially restored. ; 

Pleadwell was on his feet in an instant. 

“Stop!” he shouted. ‘Don’t answer that ques- 
tion! Did I give you that money ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Tom, awed by the man’s 
vehemence. 

“Did Jack Rennie give you that money ?” 

“No, sir.” 

Pleadwell turned to the court. 

“Then, if your Honors please, we object to the 
witness answering this question. This is a des- 
perate theatrical trick, concocted by the prosecu- 
tion to prejudice this defendant. We ask that they 
be not allowed to support it with illegal evidence.” 

The judge turned to Tom. 

“Do you know,” he asked, ‘“‘that this money 
was given to you by the defendant’s authority, or 
by his knowledge or consent ?” 

“T can’t swear that it was,” replied Tom. 

“The objection is sustained,” said his Honor, 
abruptly. - 

Pleadwell had gained a point; he might yet 
win the day. But the district attorney would not 
loose his grip. 

“Why did you just give that money to the 





attorney for the defence ?” he asked. 











‘“‘How much money was given to you ?” 

“One hundred dollars, sir.” 

“For what purpose was it given to you ?” 

“To send my blind brother away to get his 
sight.” 

“I mean what were you to do in consideration 
of receiving the money ?” 

Before Tom could answer, Pleadwell was ad- 
dressing the court : 

“TI submit, your Honor,” he said, ‘‘that this 
inquisition has gone far enough. I protest against 
my client being prejudiced by the unauthorized 
and irrelevant conduct of any one.” 

The judge turned to the district attorney. ‘‘Un- 
til you can more closely connect the defendant or 
his authorized agent,” he said, “‘with the giving 
of this money, we shall be obliged to restrict you 
in this course of inquiry.” 

Pleadwell had made another point. 
felt that the case was not hopeless. 

Then Summons, the private counsel for the 
prosecution, took the witness. “Tom,” he said, 
“did you tell the truth in your direct examina- 
tion ?” 

“J did, sir,” replied Tom, “but not the whole 
truth.” 

“Well, then, suppose you tell the rest of it.” 

“I object,” interposed Pleadwell, ‘‘to allowing 
this witness to ramble over the field of legal and 
illegal evidence at will. If counsel has questions 
to ask, let him ask them.” 

“We will see that the witness keeps within 
proper limits,” said the judge; then, turning to 
Tom, ‘Go on, sir.” 


He still 





ber, I was so scared. An’ then he pushed 
me down the track, an’ he said, ‘Run as 
fast as ever you can, an’ don’t you dare 
to look back.’ 

An’ I run, an’ I didn’t look back till 
the fire was a-burnin’ up awful; an’ then 
I went with the rest to look at it; an’ he 
was there, an’ a-workin’ desperate to save 
things, an’—an’—an’ that’s all.” 

Tom stopped, literally panting for 
breath. The jurors were leaning forward 
in their seats to catch every word, and over 
among the crowded benches, where the 
friends of the prisoner were gathered, there 
was a confused hum of voices, from which, 
now and then, rose angry and threatening 
words. 

Rennie sat gazing intently upon Tom, as 
though fascinated by the boy’s presence, 
but on his face there was no sign of dis- 
appointment or anger; only the same look 
of admiration that had come there when 
Tom returned the money. 

He clutched Pleadwell’s sleeve, and said 
to him,— 

“That settles it, mon; that settles it. 
The spirit o’ the dead father’s i’ the lad, an’ 
it’s no use o’ fightin’ it. I'll plead guilty 
noo, an’ end it, an’ tak ma sentence an’ 
stan’ it. How long’ll it be, think ye :” 

“Twenty years in the Penitentiary,” 
answered Pleadwell, sharply and shortly. 

Rennie dropped back in his chair, as 
though the lawyer had struck him. 

“Twenty years!” he repeated; “twenty 
years! That’s a main lang time; I canna 
stan’ that; I canna live through it. I'll 
no’ plead guilty. Do what ye can for 
me.” 

But there was little that Pleadwell could 
do now. His worst fears had been real- 
ized. He knew it was running a desperate 
risk to place on the witness-stand a boy 
with a conscience like Tom’s; but he knew, 
also, that if he could get Tom’s story out 
} in the shape he desired to, and keep back 

the objectionable parts, his client would go 
free; and he had great faith in the power of 
money to salve over a bruised conscience. 

He had tried it and failed; and there was noth- 
iug to do now but make the best of it. 

He resumed his calm demeanor, and turned to 
Tom with the question,— 

“Did you ever tell to me the story you have 
just now told, on the witness-stand, or anything 
like it ?” 

“I never did,” answered Tom. 

“Did you ever communicate to me, in any way, 
your alleged knowledge of Jack Rennie’s connec- 
tion with this fire ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

Pleadwell had established his own innocence, so 
far as Tom’s story was concerned, at least, and 
he dismissed the boy from the witness-stand with 
a wave of his hand which was highly expressive of 
virtuous indignation. 

Tom resumed his seat by the side of Sandy, 
whose mouth and eyes were still wide open with 
surprise and admiration, and who exclaimed, as 
he gave the boy’s hand a hearty grip,— 

‘*Weel done, Tommy, ma lad! weel done! I’m 
proud o’ ye! an’ Bennie ’n the mither’ll be prouder 
yet o’ ye!” 

And then, for the first time since the beginning 
of his trouble, Tom put his face in his hands and 
wept. But he felt that a great load had been lifted 
from his conscience, and that, now, he could look 
any man in the eye. 

There were two or three unimportant witnesses 
sworn in rebuttal and sur-rebuttal, and the evi- 
dence-was closed. 
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Pleadwell rose to address the jury, feeling that 
it was a useless task so far as his client was con- 
cerned, but feeling, also, that he must exert him- 
self to the utmost in order to rebut a strong pre- 
sumption of questionable conduct on his own 
part. 

He denounced Tom’s action in returning the 
money to him as a dramatic trick, gotten up by 
the prosecution, for effect; and called particular 
attention to his own ignorance of the gift of any 
such money. 

He declared Tom's story of his meeting with 
Rennie, on the night of the fire, to be improbable 
and false, and argued that since neither the pros- 
ecution, nor the defence, nor any one else, had 
ever heard one word of it till it came out on the 
witness-stand, it must, therefore, exist only in the 
lad’s heated imagination. 

He dwelt, strongly, on the probable falsity of 
the testimony of the so-called detective; went 
over, carefully, the evidence tending to establish 
an alibi for Rennie; spoke, with enthusiasm, of 
the man’s efforts and bravery in the work of res- 
cue; lashed the corporations for their indifference 
to the wrongs of the working-men ; spoke piteous- 
ly of the fact that the law denied to Rennie the 
right of being sworn in his own behalf; and closed 
with a peroration that brought tears into the eyes 
of half the people in the room. 

He had made a powerful speech, and he knew 
it; but he thought of its effect only as tending to 
his own benefit; he had no hope for Rennie. 

Mr. Summons addressed the jury on the part of 
the commonwealth. He maintained that the 
evidence of the detective, taken in connection with 
all the other circumstances surrounding the case, 
was sufficient to have convicted the defendant, 
without further proof. 

“But the unexpected testimony,” he declared, 
“of one brave and high-minded boy has placed 
the guilt of the prisoner beyond the shadow of a 
doubt; a boy whose great heart has caused him 
to yield to temptation for the sake of a blind 
brother; but whose tender conscience, whose | 
heroic spirit has led him to throw off the bonds | 
which this defence has placed upon him, and, in 
the face of all the terrors of an order whose words | 
are oaths of vengeance, and whose acts are deeds 
of blood, to fling their hated bribes at their feet, | 
as they sat in the very court of justice; and to UNITY. 

‘tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 

the truth,’ for the sake of his own honor and the FN awn dy ty bet ty 

upholding of the law.” | A belt of mirrors round a taper’s flame; 
: , And universal nature, through her vast 

Warming up to his theme, and its possibilities And crowded whole, an infinite paroquet, 
in the way of oratorical effect, Summons brought eatenaiainann — Emerson. 
wit to bear upon logic, and logic upon law, and | “or 
eloquence upon both, until, at the close of his | 
address, the conyiction of the defendant was all 
but certain, and ‘Tom’s position as a hero was | 
well assured. 

Then came the charge of the court; plain, de- 
cisive, reviewing the evidence in brief, calling the 
attention of the jury to their duty both to the 
commonwealth and to the defendant, directing 
them that the defendant’s guilt must be estab- 
lished, in their minds, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
before they could convict; but that, if they should 
reach that point, then their verdict should be sim- 
ply “Guilty.” 

The jury passed out of the court-room, headed 
by a constable, after which counsel for the defend- 
ant filed exceptions to the charge, and the court 
proceeded to other business. 


held out his hands to receive the hand-cufts which | 
the sheriff had taken from his pocket. For some 
reason, they would not clasp over the man’s huge 
wrists. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the officer, ‘‘I have the wrong 
pair. Simpson,” turning to his deputy, ‘“‘go down 
to my office and bring me the large hand-cuffs 
lying on my table.” 

Simpson started, but the sheriff called him 
back. 

“Never mind,” he said, “it won’t pay; Jack 
won’t try to get away from us, will you, Jack ?” 
drawing a revolver from his pocket as he spoke, 
and grasping it firmly in his right hand, with his 
finger on the trigger. 

“Dye tak’ me for a fool, mon?” said Rennie, 
laughing, as he glanced at the weapon; then, 
turning to Carolan and Pleadwell, he continued, 
“Good-nicht; good-nicht and sweet dreams till 
ye!” Jack had never seemed in a gayer mood 
than as he marched off through the side-door, 
with the sheriff and his deputy; perhaps it was 
the gayety of despair. 

Carolan had not replied to’the prisoner’s cheery 
**good-nicht.” He had looked on at the action of 
the sheriff, with a curious expression in his eyes, 
until the trio started away, and then he had hur- 
ried from the court-room at a gait which made 
Pleadwell stare after him in astonishment. 

It was dark outside; very dark. A heavy fog 
had come up from the river and enshrouded the 
entire city. The street-lamps shone but dimly 
through the thick mist, and a fine rain began to 
fall, as Tom and Sandy hurried along to their 
hotel, where they were to have supper, before go- 
ing, on the late train, to their homes. 

Up from the direction of the court-house came 
to their ears a confusion of noises; the shuffling 
of many feet, loud voices, hurried calls, two pis- 
tol-shots in quick succession; a huge, panting 
figure pushing by them, and disappearing in the 
fog and darkness; by-and-by, excited men hurry- 
ing toward them. 

‘“‘What’s the matter ?” asked Sandy. 

And some one, back in the mist, replied,— 

“Jack Rennie has escaped!” 

HoMER GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 
a 














For the Companion. 


THE COOKING CLUB. 


“Girls, I havea plan!” exclaimed Dolly Rober. 

The girls of the junior class in the Hillsbor- 
ough school, to which Dolly belonged, had gath- 
ered, as they always did on their half-holidays, 
out at the Rober farm. 

Since Dolly’s father returned from California, 
he had bought back the old homestead, and en- 
larged the grounds, until it was one of the most 
beautiful places in the country. Charley Rober 
was at home on his vacation from the Polytechnic 
College, and the house was a rendezvous for all 
the young folks of the village. 

“T have a plan, girls!” cried Dolly. ‘A cook- 
ing club! The C.C.’s. We will meet at each 
other’s houses once a fortnight, and give a lunch. 
We will cook it ourselves. Each one choose a 
dish.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Jenny Hoyt. 
make the rolls.” 

“T’ll bring my own butter,” said Daisy Vance. 
“You can broil a beefsteak beautifully, Dolly, 
and if you would dress it with mushrooms !” 

Half-a-dozen other girls volunteered cake and 
creams. Then they had to decide on a costume. 

“The very plainest calico dress, ruffle at the 
neck, white apron and cap,” suggested Daisy. 

“The very thing!’’ cried the other girls. 
Fan Rober tossed her head. “J shall wear my 
pink lawn. No use to make a guy of one’s self, 
even if you do turn cook.” 

There was an awkward silence. The truth was, 
none of the girls expected Fanny to join the club. 
She was only twelve, while they were fifteen, and, 
for other reasons, she was not a desirable member. 
But what could be done? She was Dolly’s sister, 
and Dolly had proposed the club. 

“I,” said Fan, loftily, “shall make a large 
peach-pie, with puff paste.”’ 

Some of the girls tittered. Dolly flushed. 
“Don’t you think you had better try a dish not so 
difficult, Fanny, dear?” she said, gently. 

“T thank you, Miss Rober, I know what I can 
do!” said Fan, her pert nose in the air. 

The girls started for the village, after having 
arranged that the first lunch should be given at 
Dolly’s on the Wednesday following, which would 
give them time to make their aprons and caps. 

“Tt will be splendid to work in that big, sunny 
kitchen!” cried Jenny Hoyt; “and Mrs. Rober 
said we could raid on the dairy for cream, and 
the pantries for jellies as much as we chose.” 

“The whole thing’s simply perfect,” said Nelly 
Parton, hopping on one foot in her excitement, 
“if it wasn’t for that horrid little Fan! It fairly 
struck me dumb when she took it for granted she 


Very few people left the court-room, as every 
one supposed it would not be long before the 
bringing in of a verdict, and they were not mis- 
taken. It was barely half-an-hour from the time 
the jury retired until they filed back again, and 
resumed their seats in the jury-box. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the clerk of the 
court, rising, ‘have you agreed upon a verdict ?” 

“We have,” replied the foreman, handing a 
paper to a tipstatf, which he handed to the clerk; 
and the clerk in turn handed it to the presiding 
judges. 

The judges read the paper, nodded their ap- 
proval, and returned it to the clerk, who glanced 
over its contents, and then addressed the jury as 
follows : 

“Gentlemen of the jury, hearken unto your 
verdict as the court have it recorded. In the case 
wherein the commonwealth is plaintiff and Jack 
Rennie is defendant, you say you find the defend- 
ant guilty. So say you all?” 

The members of the jury nodded their heads, 
the clerk resumed his seat, and the trial of Jack 
Rennie was concluded. 

It was what every one had anticipated, and peo- 
ple began to leave the court-room, with much 
noise and confusion. 

Rennie was talking, in a low tone, with Plead- 
well and Carolan, while the sheriff, who had ad- 
vanced to take charge of the prisoner, stood wait- 
ing for them to conclude the conference. 

“I don’t want the lad harmed,” said Rennie, 
talking earnestly to Carolan, “him, nor his mither, 
nor his brither; not a hair o’ his head, nor a 
mou’-ful o’ his bread, noo min’ ye—I ha’ reasons 
—the mon that so much as lays a straw i’ the 
lad’s path shall suffer for ’t, if I have to live a 
hunder’ year to tak’ ma vengeance o’ him!” 

The sonorous voice of the court-crier, adjourn- 
ing the courts until the following morning, echoed 
through the now half-emptied room, and the 
sheriff said to Rennie,— was to be a member. The cool impudence of it!” 

“Well, Jack, I’m waiting for you.” “Oh, Fan has plenty of nerve!” said Jenny. 
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But 








“Then ye need na wait longer, for I’m ready to | “I don’t know how Dolly stands it. That child 
go wi’ ye, an’ I’m hungry, too.” And Rennie | is forever tagging after her, meddling, domineer- 
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ing, snubbing poor, gentle Doll. I wish she was 
my sister for half an hour!” 

‘‘Wouldn’t she catch a Tartar?” said Daisy. 
The other girls laughed, and having reached the 
village, separated. 

Mrs. Rober’s airy, well-furnished kitchen pre- 
sented a pretty sight on Wednesday morning 
when filled with the girls, their sleeves rolled up 


from their white arms, their curls tucked under | 


the close caps, their cheeks red and eyes danc- 
ing. Sarah, the cook, had left them in full pos- 
session, and was busy in setting the table in 
the dining-room, for the club had invited their 
parents to taste their cookery. Only Dolly looked 
sad and anxious, though she tried to be cheerful. 

‘It’s that vixen, Fan, that’s been nagging her,” 
whispered Nelly. 

Nell had guessed correctly. Fanny got up that 
morning resolved ‘‘to let the big girls see she was 
not to be put down.” She had ordered Sarah, 
scolded Dolly, and altered every arrangement 
made by either. 

**You be’n’t a-goin’ to try to make a puff peach- 
pie ?’’ demanded Sarah, contemptuously. 

“T certainly shall. It ‘requires great care and 
attention to details,’ the book says, and that’s 
precisely what I can give.” 

She swam out of the kitchen, and came down 
arrayed in a flounced pink lawn, with floating 
ribbons. 

“O Fanny!” mildly remonstrated her sister. 
“And you surely will not wear your necklace!” 

“T assuredly will, Miss Dorothea.” 

Now the necklace was one which Mr. Rober 
had brought to his little girl in memory of his 
long absence; it was composed of square medal- 


lions of the different gold-bearing quartz of Cali- | 


fornia, set in massive bands and links of the native 
gold, and was very beautiful and of great value. 

“T think mamma wishes you only to wear that 
when you are grown,” said Dolly, gently. “I 
have never worn mine.” 

“T shall wear it this morning, anu i would thank 
you, Miss Rober, not to dictate to me any longer,” 
retorted Fanny, red with passion. Dolly sighed, 
which was her usual answer to her sister’s conceit 
and ill-humor. 

‘“‘Why does she always spoil things so?” she 
thought. “She could be so sweet if she would 
choose.” 

But the trouble was not yet over. 

“Mother,” said Fan, rushing out with a red, 
angry face to the porch, where Mrs. Rober sat 
with her sewing, ‘‘is that creature Prue to stay in 
the kitchen to-day ?” 

Now Prue was a bone of contention, which 
Fanny never tired of worrying. She was a gentle, 
low-voiced mulatto child, whom Dolly had found 
crying and in rags on the road-side one day, and 
brought home. 

‘‘Mother,” she said, “this is black Suky’s girl. 
Suky died in the almshouse last night, and they 
have turned her out. I told her you would give 
her some clothes, and let her stay with us.” 

Mrs. Rober hesitated. She had as many ser- 
vants as she needed, and Prue was a wretched- 
looking object. But she had been speaking to 
the children of their duty to God’s poor that very 
day. Now she was herself put to the test. 

“She's sure to be a thief,” said Fanny. 
the darkeys are.” 

“She has no home, Fanny,” said her sister. 
“She must come here. Don’t you remember? 
‘Inasmuch as you did it not to one of the least of 
these.’”’ 

“She can stay, Dolly,”’ said Mrs. Rober. 

Prue, when bathed and dressed, was a pleasant 
enough object, and proved exceedingly useful. 
But Fanny treated her like a slave. 

Poor Prue was in a state of subdued rapture at 
the club-meeting, and the prospect of waiting on 
the young ladies. She had scrubbed her face 
until it shone, put on her clean gown, and tied her 
woolly locks up with a bit of red ribbon. Now 
she stood ready for orders by the range. 

“It makes me sick to look at her,” said Fanny. 
“Tf she stays in the kitchen J leave it.” 

Prue, with her lips quivering, turned to go. 

“Stay where you are, child,” said Mrs. Rober, 
quietly. ‘You forget yourself strangely, Fran- 
ces. You make me ashamed of you,” she added, 
in a lower voice. 

“How fine you are, Fan,” said Jenny Hoyt, 
who prided herself on “freeing her mind” on all 
occasions. ‘And what a necklace for a cook! 
But it’s magnificent. Let's have a look at it.” 

Fanny, nothing loth, unclasped the necklace, 
and it was passed around for admiration. Then 
work began in earnest. Rolls, cake, roast chicken, 
salads, meringues, custards—all went on at once. 

Mr. Rober, Squire Hoyt and Charley peeped in 
the windows and tormented the youthful cooks; 
their mothers arrived and were seated on the 
broad porches shaded by roses and ivy. 

At last twelve o’clock struck. 

“Are we all ready ?” said Daisy. 

“Yes,” responded Fanny. ‘“But—but where’s 
my necklace ?”’ putting her hand to her throat with 
a start of terror. There was instant alarm and 
confusion. Search was made, in every likely and 
unlikely place, in vain. Nobody remembered 
who last had taken the necklace. 

“Tam quite sure I gave it back to you, Fanny,” 
said Jenny. 

You did; I am positive you did,” said Fanny, 
with a pale face. ‘And I laid it down just here 
on the dresser where Prue was washing the 
spoons. Prue! That’s where it’s gone!” she 


“All 


| fairly shrieked. ‘The little thief! I always told 
| you she was a thief! Where is she?” 

| Prue had gone to the well for water. Mr. Rober, 
| Charley, and the other guests, hearing the outcry, 
crowded into the kitchen. Fresh search was 
made, but in vain. It was impossible that so 
large and conspicuous an object could remain 
hidden, accidentally dropped. The mothers of the 
other girls began to look annoyed. Fan, in the 
| centre of the group, talked loud and fast. 

“The thing is plain as daylight. I was not out- 
side of the kitchen. Nobody was in it but the 
club and Prue. Of course, none of the girls stole 
it, so she is the thief! There she comes with the 
water. Singing to herself, I declare! Father, 
send for a policeman and send her to jail right 
away. I'll go search her, the horrid little thief!’ 





She rushed to the door, but Dolly stepped in 
front of her and held out her arms. 
| “Stop, Fanny!” she said. Her voice trembled 
| when she found everybody looking at her, but she 
| went on, resolutely, ‘Father, Prue is a good girl. 
| She has nothing but her character. Don’t take it 
| from her. Don’t tell her that you think her a 
| thief. Wait a little longer. She will not run 
away in the meantime.” 


‘Dolly is right,” said Mr. Rober. “We have 
found the girl honest and truthful. Let us wait 


awhile.” 

Fanny began to sob passionately, but a stern 
word from her mother quieted her. The lunch 
was placed on the table, and the guests, with the 
flushed, white-capped cooks, seated themselves 
around it, while Prue, with smiling and delighted 
face, prepared to wait on them. But the mulatto 
girl’s face was the only one that wore a smile. 
Every other one wore an anxious look of restraint 
in spite of Mr. Rober’s efforts to bring back 
cheerfulness. One dish after another was tried, 
with attempts at compliment and jokes which met 
with poor success. 

Finally an immense leaden-colored mass was 
taken from the oven and placed before Charley. 
‘What is this ?” he said, drumming on it with 
| his knife. ‘Stony and hard. A fragment of the 
Tower of Babel? Pastry made by the Mound- 
Builders !” 

“It’s my peach-pie,” said Fanny’s shrill voice, 
“and I'll thank you to open it.” 

Charley rose and sawed away at the tough lid 
until he cut a wedge out of it, while the guests 
civilly concealed an amused smile. 

“Inside, we find,” he said, “‘hot water, peaches, 
and”— 

There was a pause in his remarks, in which an 
expression of curiosity in his face seemed to 
change into surprise. 

“The necklace, ladies and gentlemen!’ hold- 
ing it up on his fork. 

An outcry followed; Fanny stood, with burn- 
ing cheeks and wet eyes, holding her hands to her 
| neck. 

“It must have dropped off,” she stammered. 
| This pie,” continued Charley, gravely, “is a 
| dish which requires great care and attention to 
details, and is, therefore, one in which my sister 
| Frances excels.” 
| That will do, Charley,” said Mrs. Rober, 
aside. ‘The lesson has been severe enough.” 

The lunch became merry and gay after that. 
But Fanny took no share in the gayety. When 
the guests were all gone she threw herself into 
her mother’s arms, sobbing bitterly. 

“T’ld leave the cooking-club! They like Dolly 
better than me. What is the reason, mother ?” 

“Dear child, you must look for the reason in 
yourself,” said Mrs. Rober, with a sigh, for she 
knew how hard and bitter are the stripes with 
which conceit and selfishness are beaten out of us 
in life. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Resecca Harpine Davis. 
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For the Companion. 


PERILS OF THE ROAD. 


Any one who has travelled throughout the length 
and breadth of Arizona, if he has used his eyes, and 
carefully observed the beauties of scenery and nat- 
ural advantage possessed by this Territory, must ad- 
mit that in the course of time it may become a land 
of great agricultural wealth and prosperity. 

But, like many other places, it has its disadvan- 
tages. The Island of Java, one of the loveliest of 
all tropical lands, is overrun with all sorts of deadly 
reptiles; the beautiful birds of the Australian woods 
are songless, and the charming flowers of the same 
woods are devoid of odor. The “ever faithful isle” 
of Cuba, the gem of the Antilles, has been for years 
scourged by that fearful malady, yellow fever. 

As an offset to its many resources, Arizona has the 
Apaches, rattlesnakes and “road agents,” and it is 
with these latter that my narrative has to do. 

We left St. John’s, the county-seat of Apache 
County in northeastern Arizona, on the morning of 
Sept. 1, 1885, in the mail buckboard which runs from 
that place to Navajo Springs, a railroad station on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, fifty-one miles dis- 
tant. I was the only passenger. The “outfit” was 
driven by the mail contractor, Mr. William Wall, 
who was about to pay a visit to the half-way station, 
known as Salt Lakes, near Well’s Ranch, where 
horses are usually changed. The regular driver, 
lad of eighteen, was mounted upon a spare animal, 
and rode some little distance in the rear. 

It was a beautiful morning, and with a light load 
and a good pair of horses, we rode pleasantly along. 
Puffing away at our pipes, we discussed the future of 
the country, and the probabilities of the Apaches be- 
ing taken. Finally the conversation drifted to the 
subject of mail robberies. I remarked to my friend, 
the driver, that in passing over the road a week pre- 
vious, I had been informed that a “hold-up” had 
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taken place about two years before, not far rom | 
where the road crosses the Zufii River. 

At the same time, I stated that the point of attack 
had been chosen with singularly good judgment, as, 
from the nature of the ground, it would be impossi- 
ble for passengers to make any defence, and that, 
from my recollection of the road, there was only one 
additional place where an attempt at robbery could 
successfully be made. 

“Thut is all nonsense!” said he. “I have lived in 
these parts many years, and never have heard of any 
such occurrence. My driver was evidently trying to 
work upon your fears.” 


Surprised. 


About this time we were nearly opposite a little 
Mormon settlement known “The Meadows.” 
Chancing to turn my head, I saw coming from the 
direction of Gillis’ Ranch, which lies some distance 
from the road, a man mounted on a large and power- 
ful bay horse. He was some distance from us, but 
we could see that he was urging his animal to the 
fullest extent. I asked my companion why the man 
was in such a hurry, and 
he replied that it was 
probably because he was 
trying to catch the mail, to 
have a letter carried to the 
railroad. 

I continued to look be- 
hind me, my mind being 
overcome with a present- 
ment that all was not 
right, and I finally saw 
that when he reached the 
road, he reined in his 
horse and followed along 
leisurely after us. 


as 





We were now approach- 
ing a curious sort of “‘hog- 


back” sandstone forma- 
tion through which the 


road ran, and I said to 
Mr. Wall: “This is the 
place where I was told 
the ‘hold-up’ occurred two 
years ago.” 

“Why, my dear doctor,” 
said he, ‘you appear to be 
unusually nervous this 
morning. I tell you there 
are no road agents about 
here, and you are just as 
safe as if you were walk- 
ing on Pennsylvania Av- 
enue in Washington.” 





THE YOUTH’S 





He then directed me to re-pack the valises, and 
while doing this, in stooping over them, I was able 
to transfer from the inner pocket of my shooting- 
coat to the inside of my flannel shirt a card-case, 
containing my railroad tickets and a one hundred 
dollar draft. 

I was again ordered to hold up my hands, and 
while in this position, I suddenly recollected that the 
robbers had not observed two valuable rings which I 
wore. I let my hands fall gradually to the back of 
my neck, and slipped the rings off and let them fall 
inside my shirt. 

The robbers then ordered us to get into the buck- 
board, and drive towards the railroad, and not to dare 
to turn toward the town we had left. They then dis- 


| appeared behind the rocks, dragging the mail-pouch 


with them. 
We drove out of the sandstone boulders, and were 
soon on the road again. After driving a mile or two, 


we overtook the lad who had been following us, 
mounted on the extra horse; and he told us that as 
he rode up to near the place where we were stopped, 





he saw the whole transaction, unperceived by the 





COMPANION. _ 


picious characters had been loitering around all day, | 
without any apparent object in view. 

One of them had left the ranch early in the morn- | 
ing, stating that his horses had got away and that he | 
would have to hunt them up, which statement was 
regarded as false, from the fact that his partner had | 
found the animals quietly grazing within a short dis- | 
tance of the ranch. This man did not return until 
some time after we reached them. 

We held a council, and decided, in view of the sus- 
picious circumstances attending their stay at this 
place, that it would be the safest plan to compel them 
to accompany us to the railroad, for perhaps they 
were members of the gang. 


| 


Plans of Escape. 


The proposition was made to them to accompany 
us as guards, to which at first they strenuously ob- 
jected, stating that their animals were out of condi- 
tion and could not stand the trip, but, upon being in- 
formed that we insisted, they finally consented. 

Our Mormon friends likewise consented to drive us 
over, and arrangements were at once made for a 





start. 
While the horses were be- 








ing hitched up a Mexican 
deputy-sheriff rode up and 
was informed of the cir- 
cumstances of the robbery 
and the subsequent pur- 
suit, when he told us that | 
in coming along the road, | 
he had seen the two men 
who were chasing us, and 

was surprised at their | 
turning off into the cedars | 
so quickly. We at once 

hired this person to ride 

back to St. Johns and in- 


form Sheriff Hubbell of 
the events of the morn. 
ing. 


Our teams being now 
ready, we borrowed a rifle 
and revolver from Mr. 
Wells, and started for 
Navajo Springs, in the fol- 
lowing order: 

First, the buckboard, 
with the regular driver, 
having alongside of him 
one of the strangers al- 
ready spoken of. The lad 
was armed, and had in- 
structions, upon the first 
suspicious movement of 
his companion, to drop the 





We had driven in be- 
tween two large sand- 
stone boulders, when 


there suddenly sprang up 

two men, clothed in long yellow oilskin coats, called 
“slickers” in Arizona, with red handkerchiefs tied | 
round their faces so as to conceal all but their eyes, 
and having on their heads large, wide-brimmed, 
white sombreros. 

One was a tall, thin man, who appeared to my 
excited vision almost as large as ‘‘Chang,”’ the Chi- 
nese giant, and the other was rather a short stripling. 
The tall man was armed with a Winchester repeating 
rifle; the other had a Colt’s six-shooter, and these 
were held so close to us that the muzzles nearly 
touched us. 

With a volley of oaths, they called out, “Hold up! 
hold up, or we'll blow your brains out!” 

My companion looked at me, and I at him, hardly 
realizing that the scene was a reality. He quickly 
recovered his composure, however, and quietly said, 
“Ts this a hold-up, boys?” 

“That’s what it is,’ said the tall man. “Pnt up 
your hands, and get out of that buckboard pretty 
quick, if you don’t want a bullet through you.” 

We hastily complied with his request, and got out 
on to terra firma. 

They obliged us then to stand side by side, the tall 
man covering us with his repeater, while the smaller 
scoundrel of the two proceeded to search us, holding 
his cocked revolver almost against our persons. 

“Where is the Wells, Fargo & Co.’s box?” said 
the tall man. 

‘We never carry any,” said the driver. 

“Well, what have you got in that box behind the 
seat there?” 

“Nothing but some grub for the boys at the mail- 
station, and a little luncheon for ourselves.” 

“All right. Throw off the mail-pouch and those 
valises, and drive the team a little off the road, and 
be quick about it.” ; 

We complied with the demand, and the smaller 
robber, finding that he could not open the valises, 
was about to slit them open with a knife, when I 
said,— 

“Hold on! Ill open them for you. In one of 
them I have my orders from the War Department, 
which I would like to get out, as they are of vital 
importance to me.” 

“Don’t you move a step nearer to those bags!” said 
the little fellow, ‘‘or we'll settle your business very 
quickly.” 

“Why, boys,” said I, “‘what’s the use of making all 
this fuss? You’ve got the better of us; we don’t 
propose to make any resistance. If you want my 
stuff worse than I do, help yourselves.” 

“Haven't you got a gun in one of those bags?” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘“‘but I don’t propose using it while 
you’ve got me covered with your repeater.” 

“Well, go ahead and get out your orders, and be 
mighty careful.” 

I proceeded to unfasten the valises, and, placing 
my hand in the inside pocket, took out my orders. 
As I did so, the brown paper envelope of a Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s express package caught the eye of the 
younger of the two robbers. 

“You’ve got money there,” said he. 

“Yes,” I replied; and I surrendered it with the 
best temper possible, under the circumstances, for I 
had hoped to save it. 


PERILS OF THE ROAD. 

robbers, but that, being frightened, instead of com- 
ing to our assistance, he skirted around the end of 
the ridge, and reached the road considerably in ad- 
vance of the place. 

We drove along in sullen silence, when at length 
Wall inquired, ““How much did they get out of you, 
doctor?” 

“About one hundred and ninety dollars in cash, my 
gold watch and chain, six-shooter and pocket- 
knife.” 

“Well, they got nothing from me,” laughed he, 
“for I had nothing for them to get.” 

After riding a short distance, I said that I wished 
he would hurry the animals up a little, as I should 
feel much more comfortable when we reached the 
station, for I think I made a mistake in letting 
those fellows know that I was connected with the 
army. 

“You need give yourself no further uneasiness,” 
said he; “they have made thorough work with you, 
and there is no need for haste.” 





Pursued. 


Shortly after, upon looking back over the road, I 
saw a cloud of dust and, as I supposed, one man on 
horseback, riding most furiously. I called my com- 
panion’s attention to this fact. 

“There are two of them!” he exclaimed, turning 
around. ‘One man on a black horse and another on 
a bay, and they are coming this way as fast as they 
can ride.” 

‘How far are we from the ranch? Can we make it 
before those fellows catch up with us?” 

“TI don’t know; it’s about four miles and a halt and 
the road is bad.” 

“Well, at all events, let us try.” 

I took the reins, and he, standing up in the buck- 
board, and bracing himself well, began to belabor 
the poor animals most unmercifully. 

They started at a dead run, and for four miles they 
went as swiftly as they could go. Our pursuers were 
manifestly gaining on us, and the animals were show- 
ing signs of exhaustion, when, at length, as we had 
nearly reached a hill overlooking the ranch, one of 
our horses fell. 

I jumped out of the buckboard, and ran for the hill, 
hoping when there to attract the attention of those 
at the ranch, and reached it in a few minutes, excited 
and breathless. To my griat delight, I saw two fig- 
ures on the porch of the ranch-house. I waved my 
sombrero and shouted lustily for assistance. Our two 
pursuers were at that time hardly out of rifle-range 
of us. As I turned my head I had the satisfaction of 
seeing them pull up suddenly and turn off into the 
cedars which skirted the road. 

In a short time the horses recovered sufficiently to 
be driven into the station, and we were soon sur- 
rounded by friends who were eager to know what 
had happened. 

Unfortunately, the twenty or thirty cow-boys be- 
longing to the place had gone out on the cattle- 
range that morning, and there was no one to send in 
pursuit of the robbers. Even had we been disposed 
to chase them ourselves, there were no good horses 
that could have been made available, and very few 





He then forced me to hand over my revolver which 
was in the bag, and proceeded to examine both 
valises, overlooking, in his hurry, a number of Navajo 
silver ornaments, and an envelope containing my 


gold studs and sleeve-buttons, 





weapons were on hand. 

The problem then was, how to reach the railroad, 
over thirty-five miles distant, without perhaps again 
encountering the robbers. 
| While discussing the mattter, Mr. Wells, one of the 
| proprietors of the ranch, informed us that two sus- 


reins, seize his revolver 
and shoot him. In rear of 
the buckboard, twenty or 
thirty yards, came the four-horse stage-hack, driven 
by one of the Mormons; and seated beside him was 
his friend, who was armed. He was directed to keep 
a close lookout upon the man in the buckboard 
ahead. 

On the back seat of the stage, Mr. Wall and myself 
were seated, and we undertook to watch the other 
suspicious character in our rear, who was mounted 
upon his own horse. 

Nothing unusual occurred to interfere with our 





steady progress until we had reached the densest por- 
tion of the cedar forest through which we had to | 
pass. The buckboard suddenly stopped, and we saw 
the man seated by the side of the driver jump out and 
walk back towards the stage. Wall began to handle 
his pistol, determined to shoot the man down if his 
actions appeared unusual, but he made known his 
wishes by saying, ‘‘Look here, fellows! if you let 
me have that Winchester you’ve got there, I think I 
can kill a rabbit for our supper as we go along the 
road.” 





Wall touched my foot under the seat, as if to 
warn me not to do such a foolish thing, and I re- 
plied, “Oh no; we’ll find a good supper ready for us 
when we get to the station, and we have not had 
frost enough yet to make rabbits good eating. You 
had better get up into the buckboard again, unless 
you want to be left in the road.” 

The fellow went ahead with an air of sullen dis- 
comfiture very pleasing to behold. 

At intervals along the road the driver would say, 
“Now, boys, we are coming to a likely place, if the 
‘road-agents’ are going to trouble us; look out!” and 
he would whip up the horses and we would go dash- 
ing by the suspicious localities, but no one appeared 
to disturb us. 

At seven o’clock in the evening we saw the glim- 
mering lights in friend Lynch’s house at Navajo 
Springs Station. Half-an-hour later we pulled up in 
tront of his hospitable door, and received a hearty 
Western welcome, as well as much sympathy, when 
we told the story of our robbery. 

Next morning we started two men on the back trail, 
hoping that they might overtake the robbers, but 
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we subsequently learned that their efforts were fruit- 
less. 

The two strangers we brought with us were dis- 
missed in the morning, and went down the road, os- 
tensibly to find work. 

Dr. H. C. YARROW, U. S. A. 
Ae 
TO A CANARY. 
Cin Winter.) 
The rill of music in your throat 
Flows outward with each faultless note,— 


To touch the wintry gloom profound, 
With tremors of etheral sound! 


Perhaps, in some mysterious way, 

You once imbibed the breath of May,— 
And in requital you are bound 

To turn sad silence into sound. 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 


@ 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE TERRENEVAUGHS. 


On a granite rock in the English Channel, at the 
mouth of the tidal River Rance, the bluest and most 


| beautiful stream in all France, stands the walled town 


of St. Malo, once the chief commercial city of Brit- 
tany. Every spring a fleet of taut little brig-rigged 
fishing-vessels sails out of St. Malo, bound for the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, to share with the 
men of the Canada coast, and the New England fish- 
ermen from Cape Cod and Gloucester, the catch of 
cod that swarm in those waters. 

These little vessels, scarce larger than the mackerel 
schooners that daily float in and out of Boston har- 
bor, are absent from France from March till late in 
the autumn. The dangers they encounter in fogs and 
storms on the Banks are many, and widows and 
fatherless children are numerous along the Breton 
coast. 

Considering, therefore, the great peril to which 
their husbands, sons and brothers and sweethearts 
are to be exposed, it is not surprising that the de- 
parture of the Terrenevaughs is the great event of 
the year along the Breton coast. 

From their scattered winter quarters in the harbors 
and coves along the rocky shore, and from the vil- 
lages on the banks of the Rance, the vessels come 
together in St. Malo Bay by the afternoon of the 
Sunday nearest the spring tide, the day always fixed 
for the departure. It would be hard to imagine a 
scene of greater local interest. The numerous vessels 
lie at anchor a few hundred yards from the mainland, 
while hundreds of smaller craft of every description, 
independent of the regularly organized tenders, ply 
incessantly between the little fleet and the shore, 
bringing on board the crew, with their outfits. 

The noise of the mates and captains, giving hoarse 
orders through their speaking-trumpets, the shouts 
of sailors hailing recognized comrades on board of 
neighboring barks, and the ever-shifting groups of 
prettily attired Breton maids and matrons assembled 
on the long, curving quay, and the rocks and cliffs, to 
see, some of them for the last time, the faces of their 
loved ones, forms a scene at once picturesque and 
sympathetic. 

The time comes for the last leave-taking to be over, 
and the last tearful adieu to be spoken, for at an ap- 
pointed hour every man of the fleet, nearly four 
thousand men in all, must be on board. 

At a given signal the white sails, like the pinions 
of sea-gulls, are spread to the winds, the anchors are 
raised, every flag is dipped, and the vessels are headed 
westward, whilst the crews, with uncovered heads, 
as the sound of saluting cannon from the Solidor 
Tower dies away, raise their voices in a farewell 
hymn, “‘Ave Maris Stella!” 

Then, with slow and regular movements, the Ter- 
renevaughs sweep out into the ocean, and gradually 


| fade away from the sight of wives and children, who, 


look them a last adieu. 

Not until the leaves on the great forest of Pon- 
tual that shelters many 
of their thatch - roofed 
cottages begin to turn to 
red and yellow hues, do 
any tidings come to the 
waiting women of thei 
“bread- winners” “far 
away on the billow,” for 
ignorance of the mys- 
teries of writing is an 
inheritance of the Bre- 
ton fishermen. 

The wages earned by 
these toilers of the sea 
are scant enough. Their 
pay ranges from twelve 
dollars to fifteen dollars 
a month. But for the 
assistance of their sturdy 
wives, some of them 
would be in sad straits 
to get through the win- 
ter on their individual 
earnings. Before’ the 
men start on their voy- 
age in the spring, they 
rent a small patch of 
ground and seed it in wheat. 

During the months of her husband’s absence the 
wife and children do all the work that would have 
fallen to the man had he been at home. The wheat 
is harvested by them and a small area, devoted to 
buckwheat or vegetables, is attended to. Usually, 
a bit of land is seeded in flax. 

They are famous helpmeets, indeed, these brown- 
faced, &trong-limbed fishers’ wives. They seem to” 
think that after marriage their highest duty on earth 
is to wait on their husbands and make them happy; 
and who can say that they are wrong in their phil- 
osophy? 

So these people go on working out their allotted 
span of life with cheerfulness. One forgets, while 
gazing at their cheerful, contented faces, that the 
thatched roof of the little stone-walled cottage shel- 
ters alike the family cow, and the razor-back Breton 
pig; and that the hens lay their eggs under the bed 
and roost at night beneath the comb of the roof. He 
forgets that the solitary room, with its mud floor, is 
parlor, bedroom and kitchen alike, and almost wishes 





his lot was cast among these simple folks, 
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But the months go by, and finally the report 
comes that a returning ‘Terrenevaugh is entering 
the harbor. The news spreads, and a procession 
of old men, women and children is soon on its 
way to St. Malo. 

Every cottage adds to this procession of pil- 
grims, and long before the returning voyagers can 





| church. 





high mass is performed. When the services are 
over, the miniature ship is left swinging in the | 

There is not a Roman Catholic church in all 
Brittany that does not contain some of these tiny 
vessels. The Chapelle de l’Epine at St. Briac has 
more, probably, than any other. They are always 

















TERRENEVAUGHS, 


be distinguished on the deck, the cliffs are dotted | suspended from the ceiling by invisible cords, and | 
with spectators, and the good people of St. Malo | seem to the observer to be a miniature fleet float- 


have crowded out upon the quay. Every gazer 
strains his or her eyes to identify the vessel, and 
wagers are offered on her name. 

There is a jubilant feeling in the crowds, for if 
one’s own friends should not prove to be on board, 
each one may hear tidings of those friends. But 
the joyful cries will be stilled and a feeling of anx- 
iety and dread will follow, if, perchance, the 
trim little trans-Atlantic fishing-craft is seen, after 
she has rounded the rock called the Grand Bey, at 
the entrance to the harbor, where lies buried the 
great Chateaubriand, to have her yards “cock- 
billed,” or slanted across each other, for it means 
that some disaster has happened, and that there 
are more widows in Brittany. 

Only those who have seen it know what a sor- 
rowful appearance it gives a ship to have her 
yards “cockbilled.” As the vessel drops her 
anchor in the waters of the Rance, cannon boom 
again from the embrasures of the Solidor Tower. 
The fishermen as they land are hugged and con- 
fused with questions. Every mother wants to 
know of her son, every wife of her husband, and 
every sweetheart of her lover. 

Once I saw a Terrenevaugh come in the harbor. 
She had her yards ‘cockbilled’’ and her flag 
lowered. A pall fell upon the waiting throng on 
the quay. As the small boat bearing the men 
came within hailing distance, a sweet, clear voice 
rang out,— 

**As-tu vu mon Eugéne la bas?” 

The cry came from a young girl of not more 
than nineteen, and of exceeding comeliness. No 
reply was heard from the sailors in the boat, and 
they rowed silently to the quay, and stepping on 
the staging, were surrounded. 

Foremost in the pushing throng was the comely 
peasant girl, and I heard her ask again for “her 
Eugene.” One of the fishermen said something 
to her, and she fell fainting on the wet landing. 
Strong and tender arms carried her away. 

It was her brother she asked after, I learned 
afterward. He had been lost. 

During October, and until far into November, 
the Terrenevaughs come sailing into St. Malo 
harbor, and the glad reunions and the scenes of 
sorrow are repeated. The old medieval town, the 
chief city of Ann of Brittany, takes on a modern, 
bustling, commercial look. The cargoes of the 
returning fleet are unloaded on the quays, which 
are piled high with bales of codfish. 

It is not uncommon, when, during the fishing 
season, the vessel is in danger, for the crew to 
vow to the Holy Virgin that if they are brought 
safely through the peril, they will make’a péler- 
inage, or pilgrimage, to some chapel, and offer up 
a special thanksgiving service. This vow is always 
strictly carried out on their return. 

The most ingenious sailor on board carves on 
the homeward voyage a perfect representation of 
their ship. No matter how clumsy or ugly it may 
be, the model is as exact as his skill can make it, 
even to the blocks and pulleys. On the day fixed 


ing in mid air. L. C. BRADFORD. 


+e 
For the Companion. 
OPPORTUNITY. 
Blind youth idles with time on its hands, 
And longs for life in a noisier clime, 
Will strive one day to put hands upon time, 
And restrain the flow of its numbered sands, 
CHARLES K,. BOLTON. 
— +o — 


THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 


THE YOUTH’S 


|caught from the rest of Europe the infection of 





On the 9th of January the ninth anniversary of 
the death of Victor Emmanuel, the first King of | 
united Italy, was observed in that country. The 
present King and Queen attended a funeral ser- 
vice in the ancient temple of the Pantheon, and a 
monumental bronze tomb, dedicated to Victor 
Emmanuel’s memory, was unveiled at Rome, and 
decorated with flowers. 


honest, patriotic monarch, under whom they not 
only were combined into one compact realm, but 
also received the liberties they now enjoy. Victor 
Emmanuel was admirably suited for the part he 
was called upon to play on the world’s stage. He 


| there was consequently no vacancy, and that the 


The Italians do well not to forget the brave, | 





attached to himself the affection of his subjects 


with which he accepted the position of a constitu- 
tional ruler, and by the fidelity with which he 
always exercised his royal authority for the ben- 
efit and progress of his people. 


of whom have passed into the grave—the Italians 
mainly owe their present strong position and 
influence, as well as their political freedom. Italy 
is now counted as one of the “great powers” of 
Europe, and is duly considered in all the combi- 
nations which are made in European diplomacy. 

In recent years the career of the still youthful 
Kingdom has been for the most part one of quiet 
progress, unmarked by any very stirring inci- 
dents. It has pursued, almost without deviation, 
the course of a free, constitutional monarchy, with 
a Parliament freely elected by the people, and 
with ministers responsible to the people’s deputies. 
It may be asserted that the Italians of to-day 
enjoy nearly, if not quite, as large a degree of 
political liberty and self-government as do the 
English. 

Union of all the Italian States under one crown 
gave them not only this liberty, but an impulse 
which has greatly increased their prosperity and 
power. 

Almost the only disturbance to the quiet progress 
of Italy has been caused by the antagonistic rela- 
tions of the kingdom with the Pope and the 
Church. On the one hand, the kingdom has con- 
fiscated a large portion of the church property, 
and has almost entirely suppressed the monas- 
teries and other religious houses. 

On the other, the Pope has refused to recognize 
the King as the rightful ruler of Italy, and still 





for the pélerinage, the crew, headed by the sailor 


who made it, carrying the model, form in proces- | 


sion, and, bare-footed, bare-headed, and in their 
shirt-sleeves, march to the chapel. Their families 
go with them, the priest is in readiness, and 


claims the sovereignty over the “States of the 
Church.” The Pope and the King both live in 
| Rome, almost within sight of each other; but 
| their mutual attitude continues to be one of more 
| or less active hostility. 


by the greatness of his heart, by the readiness | 


To him, to Count Cavour, and to Garibaldi—all | 





COMPANION. 


It is a pity that this young kingdom, free, 
advancing, and full of promise, should have 


military ambition, and that her statesmen should 
be boasting rather of the number of soldiers that 
Italy can put into the field, in case of war, than 
of her progress in politics and the peaceful arts. 

What Italy can gain from war, it is hard to see. 
Perhaps she hopes to add more or less territory 
from the Adriatic provinces to her dominions; 
perhaps she desires the friendship of one or the 
other of the powers; perhaps she fears powerful 
rivals on the Mediterranean. But any gain on her 
part is likely to be at the expense of a greater loss 
in men, money, and property. 

Italy has constantly under arms a force of 
about two hundred thousand men. In the event 
of war, an army of nearly eight hundred thousand 
could be put, almost instantly, into the field. 

Far better, however, it would be, if those men, 
in the prime of their manhood, were pursuing the 
professions and industries, and thus adding to the 
wealth of the country, rather than drilling, and 
perhaps going to war, and thus draining the coun- 
try of its resources. 








a 
For the Companion. 


AIMS. 
Aim well! 
No time is lost by care. 
Haste fails. Beware! Beware 
A true aim wins, then dare 
Make each aim tell. 
Aim high! 
No shaft is e’er mis-spent 
Which, aimed with true intent, 
Strikes near the mark. Well-meant 
Is victory! 
WALTER A. LEESE. 


+o 
ORGANIZATION CONTESTS. 


Something very unusual happened in the State 
House at Boston early in January. When the 
Massachusetts Legislature met for organization, 
every officer, both of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives, was elected by a unanimous 
vote. 

The choice was made by ballot, and Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike voted for the candidates 
nominated by the Republican caucus. One of 
these candidates was a Democrat, although the 
Republicans in each branch of the Legislature 
outnumber their political opponents nearly two to 
one. 

At about the same time something not very un- 
usual was happening in two other American State 
Houses. ‘This was a contest, almost, if not quite, 
amounting to violence and riot, over the organiza- 
tion of legislative bodies. The two cases were 
quite dissimilar. In Indiana an election was held 
last November for a Lieutenant-Governor, that 
office having been vacated by the resignation of 
the person elected in 1884. 

The Republican candidate received a majority, 
but the Democrats contended that the President 
of the Senate became Lieutenant-Governor; that 


election was null. The Republicans maintained 
the contrary. As the Lieutenant-Governor is the 
presiding officer of the Senate, under the Constitu- 
tion of Indiana, each party, for the sake of con- 
trolling that body, was prepared to maintain its 
right by force if necéssary. The Senate itself 
contains a Democratic majority. 

In New Jersey the contest was over the organi- 
zation of the Assembly, or popular branch of the 
Legislature. The political division is so close that 
the Republicans, assisted by two Democrats and 
two Assemblymen representing the Labor party, 
were enabled to make an organization in an ad- 
joining room, while they were excluded from the 
Hall of Assembly by the Democrats, who were 
holding a caucus there. 

When the Democrats found that, in the effort 
each party had made to overreach the other, they 
had been defeated, there was almost a riot. In 
each of these three States, Massachusetts, Indiana 
and New Jersey, a United States Senator is to be 
chosen by the legislature at its present session; 
and in each case,—in the absence of all opposition 
in Massachusetts, as well as in the turbulent pro- 
ceedings in the other States,—everything that was 
done formed a part of the manceuvring on the 
senatorial question. 

It is very common in this country for a State 
legislative body to be so closely divided politically 
that the decision upon contested seats decides also 
which party shall have the control. Then as the 
party which has the temporary majority always, 
—there is no exception to this rule,—finds an ex- 
cuse for awarding contested seats to candidates of 
its own party, the temporary control invariably 
becomes permanent. 

This is the reason why, whenever there is even 
a remote chance that the organization may be 
captured, either party is ready to resort to strat- 
egy, sometimes to violence, in order to gain or to 
hold an advantage. This is also why officers who 
have the duty of issuing the certificates of elec- 
tion that authorize persons to take part in the first 
organization, rarely fail to solve every doubt in 
regard to an election in a way favorable to their 
own party. 

A volume might be written upon contests in our 
legislatures similar to that in Indiana and New 
Jersey. Once, at least, such a contest arose in 
Congress, and was only decided by the good sense 
of the venerable John Quincy Adams,—for this 
was in 1841, and he was then seventy-four years 
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Many of these scenes of violence and conten- 
tion might be avoided if questions of disputed 
seats were referred to and decided by courts of 
law. The issues are always questions of fact, or 
of law, or of both, which no popular representa- 
tive body can consider calmly or decide impar- 
tially. 

GIVING WISELY. 


A pretty Christmas story comes from Italy. Queen 
Margherita, it is said, makes the day the crowning- 
point of the year. She keeps a book with the names 
of all her friends and beneficiaries to whom she in- 
tends to give presents on that day, and during the 
year sets down any hint which will guide her in suit- 
ing her gift to their individual tastes or needs. Each 
of the little girls in the orphan asylums under her 
care is provided with gown and hat, chosen to suit 
her complexion and hair, by the Queen herself. 

In this country the spirit of Christmas is better 
understood with each succeeding year. Gifts are less 
perfunctory, there is not so much fashion and display 
in the offerings, and there is more cordial affection 
and good-will in the giving. 

Women who are worth millions send to each other 
gifts which cost but a trifle in money, but into which 
the giver has put much thought and the labor of her 
own hands. They have penetrated the shell of the 
observance, and reached its heart. 

With every recurring Christmas, too, the effort to 
bring the gracious spirit of the blessed day home to 
the poor becomes stronger and more universal among 
us. It acquires more system and method, so that 
that poor child must be solitary indeed to whom 
some hand is not stretched in kindness on that day. 
A dinner given by the children of the President 
and his Cabinet officers to the poor little waifs of 
Washington, three years ago, has been imitated in 
hundreds of towns and villages throughout the coun- 
try. Our boys and girls are learning that to give, as 
well as to receive, brings happiness. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society (which includes both 
rich and poor in an association for mutual help) has 
a branch in a large manufacturing town in Pennsy!- 
vania. The poor mill-girls who belong to it proposed, 
of their own accord last year, that each one of them 
should find some poor child who would otherwise 
have no Christmas, and dress a doll for it, and that 
they then should bring them all together for a happy 
hour. 

On Christmas day they all met, each with a child 
brought from some den of misery, and a doll beauti- 
fully dressed. Other kind hands had spread a feast 
and provided presents for the girls themselves, but 
the happiest part of the day to them was the con- 
sciousness that they, too, “had been the dealers and 
the givers, out of some small bounty.” 


+e 
NEEDFUL OBSERVANCES. 


A young married couple, who had been most favor- 
ably received by the best society of the town where 
they began housekeeping, were surprised when, in a 
year or more, the interest of their little world, in re- 
gard to them, had apparently ceased. They received 
no invitations, and their card-basket was no longer 
habitually filled. What could be the reason? 

It simply lay in the fact that, being unconventional 
by nature, and careless by training, they had been too 
unceremonious in their treatment of their acquain 
tances. They were absorbed in each other’s society, 
and it was an effort to think of the outside world. 
Consequently, although they were well pleased at re- 
ceiving calls, they often postponed returning them 
for months, and sometimes neglected going at all, 
hoping, meantime, that people would “call again.” 

There are certain observances which the person 
who desires to rank with ladies and gentlemen will 
not neglect. The rules of etiquette are not merely 
arbitrary; as a general thing, they are founded upon 
convenience or kindliness. 

To return the first call of a stranger without delay 
is to express one’s appreciation of his kindness in 
paying the visit. Replying to an invitation imme- 
diately on receiving it, enables the sender to make 
definite plans, and is, moreover, a suitable display of 
gratitude for the attention. 

To express one’s thanks for a gift, when it must be 
done by letter, without allowing one mail to inter- 
vene, is to make practical demonstration of one’s 
pleasure in having received it. 

There never yet was a social occasion in which 
promptitude failed to be a virtue, except, perhaps, in 
the case of English dinner-parties, where the guest is 
expected to arrive after the specified hour. 

Many people are both ignorant of conventional 
rules, and careless by nature; but casual acquain- 
tances cannot be expected to make allowances for 
them, on account of these disabilities. The offenders 
against the rules of society will, on the contrary, 
probably be classified as rude or “odd,” and, in any 
case, as undesirable acquaintances. 

The habit of being ‘“‘on time” and “up to the mark” 
is more easily cultivated in youth than when the 
routine ot life has become firmly fixed. The boy or 
girl who is alive to the demands of others will become, 
later in life, polite by nature; since good habits, for- 
tnnately, may become mechanical, as well as bad ones. 


tein Seals 
PROMPTNESS AND DECISION. 


A negro waiter in one of the towns of New York 
lately became insane, rushed through the streets one 
evening, and assaulted two or three persons whom 
he met, beating them brutally with a club. On a 
lonely road in the suburbs he met a young girl return- 
ing home. 

With a frantic yell, he struck her on the shoulder, 
and caused a roll of music which she carried to fall 
out of her hand. He then grappled with her. She 
understood the situation with a glance, and fixing 
her eye on him, said, in a quiet tone of command,— 
“Pick up that music.” 

The madman dropped instantly into the servant, 
and stooped to grope in the mud for the roll, when 
she made her escape. 

A similar instance of presence of mind was given 
in a report of one of the State boards of charity. A 
visitor to an insane asylum, while in the observatory, 








of age. 


was approached by a quiet-looking gentleman, who 
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joined him in conversation until they reached the 
edge of the gallery. Beneath them was a sheer de- 
scent of sixty feet. The stranger, a powerful man, 
threw his arm about him, crying, “Come! We will 
jump down, and see which will reach the ground 
first.” r 

“Certainly,” promptly said his victim. ‘But—stay 
a minute. Anybody can jump down. Let us go 
below and jump up.” 

The whimsical idea pleased his mad brain. 
hurried, laughing, down the stairs. 

The electric rapidity of thought and action which 
enables men to take instant command in the critical 
moments of life is, no doubt, largely a gift of Nature. 

But if any boy will practice self-control, will habit- 
ually refrain from speech or action until his eye and 
reason have surveyed the vantage of the ground, he 
will find his perceptions quicken, until at manhood he 
will be the cool, prompt master of himself and of 
any occasion. 


He 





BOASTING GREAT MEN. 


Even great men sometimes indulge in boasting, 
and their “tall talk” when coldly read seems like the 
prating of a coxcomb. How many famous generals, 
statesmen and popular leaders might be named, who 
not only “had a good opinion of themselves,” but 
never hesitated to express it publicly. 

One such man was Lord Chatham, a great states- 
man, who spoke in the loftiest strain, and backed up 
his words by loftier deeds. 

“Tam sure that I can save this country, and that 
nobody else can,” said he to the Duke of Devonshire, 
upon resigning his office in 1757. 

It was a boast, but not an idle boast, and history 
has justified at least the first part of it, for he who 
made it was recalled to the office, and so prosecuted 
the war with France that the whole of Canada was 
surrendered to England, and France was thereby 
driven out of North America. 

Another illustration of the fact that the words of a 
braggart may be followed by heroic deeds occurs in 
Grenville’s “Journal,” recently published. Lord 
Chatham, then plain William Pitt, appointed General 
Wolfe to the command of the expedition against 
Canada. On the day preceding the departure of the 
expedition, Wolfe was invited to dine with Pitt and 
his brother-in-law, Lord Temple. 

The topic of conversation was the conquest of Can- 
ada, and Wolfe, fired with his own thoughts, broke 
forth into a strain of gasconade. He drew his sword, 
rapped the table with it, flourished it round the 
room, and talked of the mighty things he would 
achieve. 

Pitt and Temple were so amazed at this childish 
exhibition of vanity, that they listened in silence. 
When Wolfe departed, Pitt threw up his hands and 
raised his eyes, in a gesture of despair. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “that I should 
have entrusted the fate of my country to such hands!” 

Yet the young braggart made good his words by 
taking Quebec. His youth made him vain, but his 
brains secured for him a hero’s place. 





TRANSGRESSION IN YOUTH. 


To transgress is literally to go beyond the line of 
right, truth, or safety. Transgression may be moral, 
intellectual, or physical, or it may combine all quali- 
ties in the same act. By an inexorable law of nature, 
a penalty follows every transgression. Nor, in the 
physical world, does ignorance of the law in the least 
avert or modify the penalty. The result is the same 
with thoughtlessness, and even with good intentions. 

One peculiarity of early transgression is that it is 
largely committed in ignorance of the penalty. The 
youth is without that experience against which old 
transgressors sin, as well as without that knowledge 
of physical laws and their penalties which comes of 
later study and instruction. 

Again, youth has a surplus of vigor. The recuper- 
ative tendency is very strong within him. No appre- 
ciable harm seems to follow wrong-doing, and if it 
does, all apparent trace of it is soon gone. 

But some sins are like cumulative poisons. Small 
doses of them have no appreciable effect, yet the poi- 
son remains in the system, and accumulates with 
every repetition, until dangerous, or even fatal, re- 
sults ensue. Some such sins also gradually form 
themselves into habits, as hard to break as chains of 
steel. 

Now, as the child knows little of this, and the 
youth but little more, the parent should be, and 
usually is, aware what indulgences tend toward moral 
corruption and physical ruin; that unholy passions 
shorten life and destroy one’s influence; that the 
boy, whatever his intellect or culture, who takes the 
wine-cup from the hand of beauty, may die in the 
gutter; alcohol in all its forms, and opium and tobac- 
co, work in time such changes within the physical 
system, that the very will, the supreme ruler in man, 
becomes enslaved to a depraved bodily appetite. 

These changes that destroy the will-power are in 
the very substance of the brain and nerves, and are 
greater and more irretrievable during the period of 
growth. 
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HIS FIRST LESSON. 


When Prince Albert went to England to live, he 
carried some of the free and easy habits of Sabbath- 
keeping which prevail upon the Continent. His no- 
tions, too, of the deference which the subjects of the 
Queen would pay him were a little at fault. William 
Hill, a famous organ-builder of London some fifty 
years ago, told a good story of an encounter he had 
with the prince in the early days of his residence in 
England. 

On one occasion Prince Albert sent for him, on a 
Sunday morning, to consult about a royal chapel 
organ. The sturdy man took no notice of the sum- 
mons at the time, but attended promptly on the fol- 
lowing day. 

“Mr. Hill,” said the Prince, who was unused to the 
strict English ways of Sabbath observance, “I sent 
for you yesterday.” 

“I believe you did,” was the limited form of reply. 

“But you did not come.” 

“No,” said Hill, “I never do business on Sunday.” 

The hero of this adventure, who would not offend 
his conscience even to preserve the favor of royalty, 





used to add that the Queen was present at the inter- 
view; but she took no part in the conversation. 
“She only seemed to be very much amused,” he said. 
The Prince, however, learned the lesson, and tried, 
without complete success, to fall into English ways. 
————__+@>_- 
KIND-HEARTED INSECTS. 


The Bible has made ants famous for industry and 
foresight, and modern naturalists find few animals 
more worthy of study. These insects not only are 
surprisingly intelligent, but manifest a lively regard 
for each other’s welfare, as the following incident 
well illustrates. It is taken from Mr. Belt’s ‘“Nat- 
uralist in Nicaragua”: 


One day, while watching a small column of these 
foraging ants, I placed a little stone on one of them to 
secure it. The next that approached, as soon as it 
discovered its situation, ran back in an agitated man- 
ner to communicate the intelligence to the others. 
They rushed to the rescue. Some bit at the stone, 
and tried to move it; others seized the prisoner by 
the legs, and tugged with such force that I thought 
the legs would be pulled off, but they persevered till 
they got the captive free. 

I next covered one up with a piece of clay, leaving 
only the ends of his attennz projecting. It was soon 
discovered by its fellows, which set to work imme- 
diately, and by biting off pieces of the clay, soon 
liberated it. Another time I found a very few of 
them passing along at intervals. I confined one of 
these under a piece of clay, at alittle distance from 
the line, with its head projecting. 

Several ants passed it, but at fast one discovered it, 
and tried to pull it out, but could not. It immediately 
set off at a great rate, and I thought it had deserted 
its comrade; but it had only gone for assistance, for 
in a short time about a dozen ants came hurrying up, 
evidently fully informed of the circumstances of the 
ease, for they made directly for their imprisoned 
comrade, and soon set him free. 

The excitement and ardor with which they carried 
on their unflagging exertions could not have been 
greater if they had been human beings. 


+o 
ROYAL MANNERS. 


We hear a great deal about the polish due to for- 
eign travel, but it is a self-evident fact that some per- 
sous need that advantage more than others. Although 
majesty is supposed to hedge a king to the extent of 
protecting his person, it does not preclude criticism of 
his manners, and it therefore may not be indiscreet 
to quote a traveller’s opinion of the improvement 
wrought in the Shah of Persia, by an absence from 
home. Says Dr. C. J. Wills: 


The king’s first visit to Europe tended, for the time, 
to civilize him, but before a year had expired he 
wanted to execute his Prime Minister. 
The king now, as a rule, returns salutes; before his 
visit to Europe he did not. He now looks with pleas- 
ure at the pictures in the illustrated journals. When 
he last crossed the Caspian, he slept on the floor of 
the ladies’ cabin, under the table, and on the table he 
put his boots. 
Once it was a pleasure to the “Asylum of the Uni- 
verse”’ to filla boat on one of the large tanks of his 
numerous country palaces with the grandees of his 
kingdom, clad in gala costume, and to go into fits of 
laughter, as the boat sank, and the pillars of the em- 
pire crawled out muddy, wet, and ry 
They say that on the last visit of the king of kings 
to Europe, when tasting and sucking a stick of aspar- 
agus, as he sat between two royal ladies at the dinner- 
table, he offered the half-devoured butt to the more 
august of the two, with the idea that she would enjoy 
the pleasure he had experienced, saying, with inno- 
cent enjoyment, “Ba, ba! how good it is!” 
That the Asylum of the Universe is still susceptible 
of improvement in manner becomes painfully evident. 
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JIM LOWELL’S IGNORANCE. 


The Providence Journal relates that a gentleman 
from Cambridge, travelling in the Adirondacks, went 
canoeing with one of the most famous guides of that 
now famous region. In the course of the trip, when 
pleasure-seeker and guide had become somewhat ac- 
quainted, the latter remarked, casually,— 

“You know Jim Lowell, I suppose?” 

“Why, no,” the visitor replied, supposing some 
local celebrity to be referred to, ‘‘I cannot say that I 

lo.” 


He belon 





“What, you don’t know Jim Lowell? 
down your way. He writes books, you know. He 
was in England a spell.’ 

“You don’t mean James Russell Lowell, do you?” 

“Yes,” the guide assented, ‘“‘that’s the rest of his 
name. He’s an ign’rant feller, aint he?” 

The Cambridge man replied that such was not the 
generally received opinion, and inquired upon what 
so unusual an opinion was based. 

“Well, I was out with him in a canoe,” the guide 
explained, “and we was going down-stream with the 
current and making first-rate time, and he didn’t know 
any better than to insist that we should go over on 
the other side of the stream just to get in the shade 
of the bank out of the sun; and we didn’t get ahead 
at all. Now, I call a man that don’t know enough to 
keep in the current a blamed ignoramus.” 
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HE STOOD THE TEST. 


When so many young men find it hard not to yield 
to a temptation which promises sudden wealth, even 
if the means to gain it are not right, such an incident 
as this gives one a thrill of pleasure. One of the 
guests at the Poland Springs, Maine, was a young 
country lawyer, with a small practice. 


A rich old fellow from Philadelphia made his ac- 
quaintance at the springside, and was pleased with 
him. Now, this rich old man wanted an honest man 
to send to Europe on an important business mission. 
He thought this young lawyer would fill the bill, but 
proceeded to test him first. 

After gaining his confidence, he told him of a plan 
he had for making money by a short but very dishon- 
est method. The young man listened attentively, 
and then firmly declined to be a party to any such 
arrangement. In vain the old man pleaded that scores 
of men occupying high positions to-day had made 
their start in precisely such a way. 

The young man was firm as a rock. The result 
was that the Philadelphian, being convinced of the 

young man’s integrity, engaged his services, and he 
is now on his way to Europe. 





ana arnieintncinines 
TEST OF STRENGTH. 


It used to be very much the practice in the old- 
fashioned courts of Europe for the Prime Minister to 
relieve his sovereign of all occasion of making up 
his mind on any matter of public interest. 


It may be that this practice is not yet wholly un- 
known at some of the capitals, but at any rate a good 
story to the point is told of the Crown Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Austria. 

At a dinner-party a discussion took place as to 
what was the strongest part of a man’s person. The 
Crown Prince said, ‘‘It must be the nose, for Metter- 
nich has for years been leading my father by the nose, 





For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
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CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sustain- 
ing elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair 





Hair Dressing in the World, 


the various conditions of the human hair. 
ceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and = skin. CUTICURA 
REMEDIE fiers. 


2S are the great skin beaut 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 





It is con- 
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by return mail, two (2 


Qit. Paul Ice Palace, 1887. Send 25c., and receive | 

Beautiful Colored Pictures, 
20x26 inches), of the Ice Palace, Po ‘i 
ddress A.M.WHITE & Co.,28 East 3rd St., 


RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
aN ht V il 
St. 


iews. 
‘anl,Minn, 








ICE ano ROLLER 
SKATES. _ 





Ti TED with the loveliest. delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 

~ “Give me of thy balm, O Fir a a 

Tree.”-Response to inquirers. 


Fir Balsam) 


has excellent medicinal quali- 
ties for Weak Nerves or} 


Nervous Headache. 





Sufferers, send 2 
stamps to DR. 
SOU VIELLE, 17 
‘The Treatment of Catarrh, 
Diseases.” N 
when taken in time. 


CATARRG, "isrhina’ ‘Seaver, 
CONSUM 


Tremont Street, Boston, 
receive a book by this eminent specialist, entitled:— 
‘ 


Not one case has been lost by his system 
Positive proof. 


Our preparation is popular 
because the agreeable odor is 
lasting. 

Our low price should bring 
it into general use. 8 lbs, for 
$1 near Boston; 6 Ibs, in Mid- 
| dle States; 4 Ibs. elsewhere. Ex- 
| press paid, Enclose the money. 
ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN, 

SALEM, MASS. 





T SIRTHPLAGE OF HAWTHORNE, | 


PTION 





hroat and Lung 
Send at once. 
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The Toilet Soaps they 


There are many white 






CONOMY, as wise folks say, 
Is wealth pronounced another way, In short, the only thing to do, 
So while ‘“‘hard times” the people cry, Though rich in bonds, or wordly poor, 
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What course should people then pursue? 


should not buy. The ‘‘ Ivory Soap” they should procure, 


Let all who buy such Soaps take care Which may be bought from coast to coast, 
To weigh the cake exact and fair, 
And find the pay in figures round 
A dollar, more or less per pound. 


At sixteen cents per pound at most, 
And does more satisfaction grant 
Than all the Toilet Soaps extant. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’ ;” 


they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 











“Two is company, 
Taree ig acre 





and yet it is as strong as ever. 
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MODEL STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY OUTFIT. 


This offer is good only to April 1, 1887. 


(Ox 


This is the best Stamping Outfit Offer that we have ever made. 
The offer is good only to April 1, 1887. 

The Model Outfit consists of 50 Kensington Stamping Pat- 
terns (full size). (Many of the Outfits advertised by other parties, and 
claiming to contain from 100 to 200 patterns, are almost useless, as the 
patterns are too small for practical use.) 

Our Outfit also contains 2 Stamping Pads, 2 Boxes Best 
Powder, 10 Skeins Silk, 1 Instruction Book and Needles, and 1 Large 
Initial. 

With this valuable Outfit you can learn the Art of Kensington Stamp- 
ing. Formerly it cost $5.00 to learn this art. You can also learn the 
Art of Kensington Embroidery. With the Outfit you not only learn 
all this, but you have the materials with which to work. We will send 
the Model Outfit to any address, postage paid, for $1.10. 


THE SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of 15 cents additional to pay for postage and part cost, we 
will include with the Model Outfit 1 Felt Tidy (14x16 inches), stamped 
as seen in cut; also, 1 Copy Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work, 
price, 50 cents each. 









Description of the Book.—This is an Illustrated Guide to all kinds of Needlework, embracing Lace 
Work, Knitting, Crochet Work, Net Work, etc., etc. of 
are full-page. This is the most popular book of the kind ever published, and is cheap at the price, 50 cents. 
Do not forget, we will send the Book and Tidy free, with the Outfit, for 15 cents extra. 


This book has 500 beautiful illustrations, many of which 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion. 


A HOSPITAL STORY. 


White faces, pained and thin, 
Gathered new pain—as at some sight of slanghter— 
And waiting nurses, with their cups of water, 
Shrank, when they saw the bargeman’s little daughter, 
From Hester Street, brought in. 


Caught by the cruel fire, 
In act of filial duty, she had tasted 
Death even then. The form that flame had wasted, 
In vain, to save, the swiftest helpers hasted, 

With love that would not tire. 


And all that skill could do 
Was done. Her fevered nerves, with anguish leaping, 
The surgeon soothed at last; and, left in an 
Of tender eyes that night, the child lay sleeping 

Until the clock struck two. 


The streets’ loud roar had died. 
No angry shout was heard, nor drunken ditty; 
From Harlem to the bay, peace held the city 
And the great hospital, where holy Pity 

With Grief knelt, side by side. 


The watchful nurse leaned low, 
And saw in the searred face the life-light waver. 
Poor Annie woke. A cooling a she gave her, 
And called the doctor; but he could not save her, 
And soon he turned to go. 





Calm, as from torture free, 
She lay; then strangely, through her lips, sore wounded 
Broke warbled words, and the tones swelled, and rounded 
To aclear hymn, that like an angel’s sounded— 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee!” 

One stanza, strong and sweet, 
Of that melodious prayer, to heaven went winging 
From the child’s soul; and all who heard that singin 
Gazed through quick tears, or bowed, like suppliants 

clinging 
Around the Mercy Seat. 


Then to a slender hum 
Sank the soft song, too feeble to recover; 
But the sick heard, and felt it o’er them hover 
Like a saint’s blessing—till the scene was over, 
And the young voice was dumb. 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee!” 
God heard. He loosed from earth, in his good pleasure, 
That little life, and took it for his treasure; 
And all his love—a love no mind can measure— 
Answered poor Annie’s plea, 
THERON BRowN. 


+o 
For the Companion, 
A WORKING PASTOR. 


“Sir, if we don’t mind, we shall die of dignity !” 
said Dr. Chalmers to one who was maintaining 


that clergymen should “stand upon their dignity.” | 


When James Hannington became the clergy- 


man of Hurstpierpoint, he determined to win the | 


men, women, and children of the village to a 
Christian life. If he could do it, and “stand 
upon his dignity,” very well; if not, he would 
appear as undignified as the occasion demanded. 


THE 


He would take a lad for his servant, transform 
him by his own example and instruction, and then 
pass him on to something better. He had in this 
way a good many servants, all of whom turned 
out well. 

It was the possession of these sterling qualities 
that fitted him to be the Missionary Bishop of 
Central Africa,—to which continent he carried the 
same zeal he had shown as a young rector; and 
his body now fills a martyr’s grave. 





ee 
PATRIOTISM AND ANARCHY. 


There has lately been founded among the Anar- 
chists of Paris a society called the Ligue des anti- 
patriotes—the Anti-Patriotic League. This society, 
the object of which, so revolting to right-minded 
people, is to help in spreading the doctrines of anar- 
chy by overcoming, as far as possible, the love of 
country, meets on the first Sunday of every month. 
It has issued an address to the “young people” of 
Paris, inviting them to attend its meetings. This 
document ends with the words, ‘‘Neither God nor 
master!” At the moment that this appeal was 
circulating in Paris, meetings were being held in 
that city by the Communists, at which shouts of 
“Vive la Revolution !”’ were raised. Among these 
Communists the strange and dark doctrine that loy- 
alty to one’s country is wrong and foolish is not often 
heard. They agree with the anarchists only in desir- 
ing the destruction of the existing State. 





If either party should succeed in stirring up a re- 
bellion, and the French Republic should be over- 
thrown as its result, the warfare that would follow 
between Anarchists and Communists would be as 


| bitter as civil war has ever been. 


The Anarchists desire the destruction of all laws 
and all social arrangements. They seek to abolish 
government, and would have no legislature, no exec- 
utive power, no voting. Their doctrines are called 
in Russia, Nihilism—the idea or doctrine of nothing. 

Since they would abolish country, they cannot pos- 
sibly have love of or faithfulness to country, and 
that love, which is in the heart of every honest man, 
or woman, or boy, or girl, is in the way of the propa- 
gation of their theories. 

The Communists believe in having everything in 
common. Their theories are very much the same as 
those of the Socialists, who, so far from desiring the 
abolition of the State, propose that the State shall 
take care of many things which are now left to the 
individual. Their theories involve an elaborate offi- 
cial system, the purpose of which is to secure equality 
of rank and of goods for all. It they seek to make 
war upon the State, it is in order that they may build 
another State on its ruins. 

The Socialists and Anarchists whom we have in 
the United States have come to be called, since the 
riots in Chicago, which ended in the dreadful bomb- 
throwing in Haymarket Square, by the name of 





Anarchists, though there are perhaps more Socialists 
| than Anarchists among them. 

There is a certain fitness in the use of this name 
for all, since the Socialists in the United States, who 
| are few in number when compared with our whole 
vast population, commonly have no loyalty to the 
Republic, and would rejoice in the destruction of the 
Federal Government and the Governments of the 
States. 

An address to the young people of America, from 
any ‘“‘anti-patriotic league” of American Socialists or 
Anarchists, would be met with so great a feeling of 


One day he was walking in the village street | horror that its production must be a great mistake 


with a very dignified ecclesiastic, and who was 
attired in a clerical dress, which Mr. Hannington 
seldom wore. Suddenly he felt a tug at the skirt 
of his coat. He stopped and looked around, and 
saw a blushing little girl. 

“Please, sir,” said she, timidly, for she was 
afraid of the dignitary, “‘haven’t you got a bull's- 
eye for me ?” 

It was his habit to walk the streets in an old, 
faded boating-coat, the pockets of which were 
filled with goodies for the children he might meet. 
He would stop a child, give to the little one a 
brief lesson on “sneaking,” telling lies, and using 
bad language, and then dismiss the child with a 
cake or a bull’s-eye. 

The next time the minister and the child met, 
Hannington would ask, ‘‘Now, then, what were 
the three things you were not to do, eh?’ If the 
answers were correct, the rewarding candy was 
never wanting. 

The wild boys were hunted for and caught. The 
faithful minister would find out what interested a 
bad boy, and then show himself to the boy as in- 
terested in that pursuit. 


| for the advocates of so strange and revolting a cause. 
| The boys and girls of America breathe the air of 
| patriotism almost from their birth. 

They know that the Republic was founded by 
| fathers, by all the people, that they and their liteun 
might be free. Americans love their own country as 
=~ people have ever before loved the land of their 
virth. 

If they were tempted ever so strongly to listen to 
the doctrines of the Anarchists, they must pause and 
shrink back with a shudder when they reflected that 
| those doctrines meant the throwing away forever of 

the love of their country, made sacred by the blood 
| of their fathers and brothers, who have died to make 
and defend it. 


their 


tor 


FRIGHTENING A BEAR. 


Mr. Hiram Cordwell, » Maine man, who had, at 
last, lost his too heavily mortgaged farm, gathered up 

| his few remaining scraps of property and went West, 
about a year ago, to start afresh in the world. He 
took with him his wife and four children, the oldest 
| of whom, little Mose, was not quite eight years old. 
They went out over the line of the Northern Pacific 
| Railroad, and their expenses were so great that their 
| little stock of money was reduced to a few dollars by 
the time they reached the place where Mr. Cordwell 
had determined to homestead a farm. They were 


If a boy had a liking | driven, in their poverty, to take up their abode, for a 


for curiosities or natural history, he was invited time, in one of those old workmen’s shanties, little 
to the rectory and allowed to examine the parson’s | 8TUpS of which may still be seen, at intervals, along 


cabinets. 

One boy fancied himself a young Mozart. 
Hannington offered him the use of his own har- 
monium. 

“But when shall T begin, sir?” asked the boy. 

“Oh, well,” answered Hannington, looking at 
him with a quizzical smile, “I shall be owt on 
Tuesday.” 

The lads loved him; the workmen called him 
among themselves “Jemmy.” But to no one in 
the county did they raise their caps more respect- 
fully than to their “own Jemmy.” 

He gathered lads and young men together into 
a Bible Class and Temperance Association. The 
members were nicknamed ‘Hannington’s Saints,” 
but they greeted the scoff as a compliment. 


He was fond of riding, and wou! gallop for | 


miles over the downs, or ride straight across the 
country, clearing everything in his way. But one 
day, needing money for some benevolent purpose, 
he sold his horse, knocked the stable and coach- 
house into one, papered, carpeted, and hung lamps 
in the large room, and turned it into a mission 
hall. 

A boy was seized by the small-pox. 
ple were forsaken by their neighbors. The parson 


His peo- | 


| the line of the new railroad. They were in what is 
} commonly known as the “Pan Handle,” a tract of 
| country which, heretofore a part of Idaho, will be a 
part of Washington, when that Territory becomes a 
| State. 

| The shanty or hut in which they took temporary 
refuge, stood six or eight hundred yards from the 
railway track, on the south side of a high hill or 
bluff, on and about which is a good growth of tim- 
ber. The hut itself had been formed by digging a 
hole back into the gravel of the bluff, eight or ten feet, 
then building up a front wall of logs, and roofin 
the rude structure over with thick poles and a still 
thicker layer of turf. 

Meantime, Mr. Cordwell having looked about for 
two or three days and prospected the lot for which he 
wished to make a claim, set off to file the necessary 
declaration at the nearest land-office. The distance 
was so great that he must, in any event, be absent 
over night. There were no near neighbors, and Mrs. 
Cordwell and her children were forced to stay alone 
| at the hut. 

In the middle of the night Mrs. Cordwell was awak- 
ened by a noise as of an animal snuffing at the 
shanty-door. For some time she lay listening in fear. 
Then she heard the heavy tread of some creature on 
the sod-root overhead, for at the back the roof was 
but a continuation of the hillside. After a time there 
was a sound as of scratching and digging. Then dirt 
and vel began to sift down between the roof-poles 
which formed the ceiling of the hut. 
| _ Being now thoroughly frightened, she waked little 

Mose, who, though but a child, and much alarmed 
| himself, evinced the courage of a plucky urchin. 

“T'll get up and fire my father’s rifle at him!” he 
exclaimed, starting toward the gun which stood in a 


visited the cottage, supplied the inmates with the | corner of the hut. 


necessities of life, and prayed with the boy. The me... 


people of the village were excited. 
An officer called to warn the pastor not to go 
near the place. As the man went out of one door 


the parson went out of the other, and called at the pepe in the bottom of t 
infected house. 


ut Mrs. Cordwell, with a woman’s dread of fire- 
ns, would not let the lad have the gun. Yet she 
had some faith in the power of gunpowder, and, in 
her fear, hit on the novel expedient of using it in the 
iron frying-pan ! 
She and little Mose geese a piece of old news- 
ne pan and scattered a little 
1andful of powder on the They then set the 
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paper with a match, and held the stool, with the pan 
on it, up near the poles of the root. 

As the paper burned, the powder suddenly flashed, 
and they instantly heard the animal—which was prob- 
ably a grizzly bear—snuff loudly and runaway. Per- 
haps the creature was peering down between the 
poles, some of which it had loosened and partly pulled 
aside with its claws. 

The beast seems not to have been greatly frightened, 
however; for, after a time, it was on the roof again, 
but was driven away a second and third time in the 
same manner. 

The besieged dwellers in the shanty neither heard 
nor saw it after daylight came; yet so terrified had 
the woman become that she did not unbar the door 
until her husband returned, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

From the tracks and the manner in which the turf 
had been torn off the roof, Mr. Cordwell concluded 
that their nocturnal visitor was a large bear. 





For the Companion. 


ROSES AT SEA. 


Love-children of the summer and the sun, 
Alien to this salt air and stretch of sea, 
And beautiful in your bright witchery | 

As the first rose, whose wooing was begun 

By the first nightingale, when day was done, 
And over Eden’s walks the wind blew free, 
And the winged wooers sang in ecstacy 

Of love, and love, and love—till love was won. 





To-day you bless me with your beauty’s spell— 

Roses from some dream-garden left behind— 

With breath half tenderness and half farewell, | 

And gracious hopes with your sweet grace entwined ;— 

Will hopes, like buds, turn blossoms? Who shall tell? 
Your fragrant soul escapes—can memory bind ? 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


_— 
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EXPOSED HIS TRICK. 


The art of medicine, among most Oriental nations, 
is in a state of very feeble infancy. As is natural, 
ignorance is supplemented by quackery, but the latter 
is not always so readily detected as in the following 
incident, told by Dr. Wills, an Englishman residing 
in Persia. This physician had accepted an invitation 


to dine at the house of Mirza M—— Khan, a wealthy 
grandee. The meal had hardly begun when one of 
the guests, S—— Khan, entered upon a long list of 


his ailments, for the benefit of the English physician. 


It is the custom in Persia to consult a medical man 
wherever one is met. This would-be patient finally 
stated that, for the relief of lumbago, he had been in 
the habit of inserting a needle beneath the flesh of 
his back every morning, but that, on the previous day, 
it had disappeared under the skin. 

The physician, after examining the flesh which 
S—— Khan had uncovered, told him that it was prob- 
able that the needle had been lost, and had never 
been in his flesh at all. At this the patient was most 
indignant. 

“Ah, you Europeans!” he cried; ‘you will never 
believe. Why, Agha Ali, the surgeon, says it is there, 
and he is going to extract it by the mouse.” 

“By the what?” 

“The mouse. Don’t 

“No. What mouse?’ 

“Ah, science! Ah, Europeans! He doesn’t under- 
stand the action of the mouse!” 

A chorus of explanations now brought out the sup- 
posed fact that a live mouse being bound on the back 
of the’patient, the needle, by some mysterious process, 
would leave his flesh, and be found in that of the 
mouse. 

“What kind of a needle was it?” asked the Eng- 
lishman. 

The confidential valet produced a packet of ordinary 
sewing-needles, declaring that no different ones were 
ever used for that purpose. 

Presently the native surgeon made his appearance, 
and after listening carefully for the needle with an 
old stethoscope, the wrong end of which he applied to 
the general’s person, declared that the bit of steel was 
deeply seated. 

“But, please God,” said he, ‘“‘by my science, and by 
the help of the sainted martyrs, Houssein and Has- 
san, I shall remove it.” 

He carefully opened a box, and disclosed a poor 
little mouse tied . the feet with silken threads. The 
animal, on being touched, gave a squeak of pain. 
That sound was a revelation to the Englishman. 

“Ah,” he said, “this is, indeed, a wonderful thing! 
Agha Ali, the surgeons of Persia have in you a burn- 
ing and shining light; but your trick is old.” At this 
the native turned pale. “Observe, my friends. 
Presto, pass! S—— Khan, the needle has left you, 
and is now in the poor mouse’s ly 1” 

Agha Ali sprang up, and would have rushed away, 
but he was seized and held, while his box was opened. 
A needle was indeed there, previously slipped under 
the loose skin of the mouse’s back. It was compared 
with the others in the Khan’s packet, and found to be 
half an inch too short. 

That the patient -was furious need scarcely be said. 
He threatened the frightened surgeon wit punish- 
ment in full measure, and it was only at the English- 
man’s intercession that the culprit was spared. 


you understand that ?” 
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A PET ORANG. 


Borneo is the home of the orang-outang, which, 
leaving out the genus man, occupies the third place 
from the highest in the animal kingdom. The gorilla 
has the highest place, the chimpanzee comes next in 
order, and then the orang. The males are as fond of 
fighting as are human roughs, and, like them, bite off 
each other’s fingers and lips. They all show, in a 
human-like way, the emotions of pain, rage, satisfac- 
tion, and affection. Baby orangs range, as human 
infants do, from good to bad. Some, when they are 
good, are “very good, indeed,” and others, when 
they are bad, “are horrid.” 


Mr. Hornaby, the American naturalist, took a baby 
orang from its dead mother, shot in the cause of 
science, which had the temper of a tiger. 

An orang’s instinct is to seize and bring an offend- 
ing hand to its mouth, that it may bite the member. 
This baby orang, though only six months old, made 
so many attempts to pull the naturalist’s hands up to 
its mouth, that he was obliged to tie its elbows to- 
gether behind its back. Even then, when he was not 
watching it, the orang rolled over and seized the calf 
of his leg between its teeth. But for the huntin 
trousers and woollen stockings, the naturalist woul 
have lost a piece of his leg. At last it relieved the 
naturalist of anxiety by dying. 

A baby orang of a more gentle disposition was 
brought to Mr. Hornaby, with its hands and feet 
bound. When he approached it, instead of attempt- 
ing to bite, it whined softly, and rolled up its big 
brown eyes so appealingly, that the naturalist cut its 
bands and placed it on a pile of soft straw. 

It soon became a pet, and was named “Old Man,” 
on account of its bald head and air of profound grav- 
ity. It was fond of being held in the naturalist’s 
arms, and when he grew tired, it would grasp the 
folds of his flannel shirt and hold itself, thus show- 
ing its physical superiority to helpless human in- 

‘ants. 

It would lie on Mr. Hornaby’s lap while he was 
writing, reading, or eating, and amuse itself by 
catching hold of his pen helen, or book, or by tug- 
ging at the table-cloth. Its favorite food was bananas 
and sugar, but it learned to relish rice, cooked meat, 





pa r. 
frying-pan on an old stool, fighted the edge of the 





| outlasted the principle. 
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milk and chocolate. Beer, wine, or spirits it would 
not touch. 

The baby did its best to amuse its master. Draw. 
ing his hand to its mouth and making a pretence of 
biting, and making wry faces, were its favorite tricks. 
If the naturalist sat down to a meal, and began to 
eat without feeding the baby, it would whine, scream, 
throw itself on the floor, on its back, and kick like a 
spoiled child. 

Its happiness was complete when its master per- 
mitted the baby to sleep with him. It would lie 
sprawling upon Mr. Hornaby’s breast, with its head 
on his shoulder, its face close to his neck, and its 
arms and legs clasping his body. It could not learn 
to swim, and on Mr. Hornaby’s putting it in the water, 
sank helplessly, as if it had been an iron bar. 


——_+o+___—_ 
ANECDOTES OF DUELLING. 


The duel arose out of the ancient judicial combat, 
known as the trial by ordeal. One form of this trial 
was the Wager of Battel, which consisted of a per- 
sonal combat between two antagonists in the presence 
of the judges. The principle of the trial was a re- 
liance on the immediate providence of God to inter- 
pose to give victory to the innocent. The practice 
The duel took the place of 
the judicial combat, and a point of honor, which 
sanctioned revenge and murder, was allowed to thrust 
aside an appeal to God. The motive was no longer 
to obtain justice, but to avenge an insult by murder- 
ing the insulting man. 


Duelling became so fashionable that a man, if chal- 
lenged, had to fight or submit to social ostracism. 


| But even in those days, here and there a man was to 


be found who refused to fight a duel because it was a 
sin against God. A brave soldier once refused a chal- 
lenge for reasons which were set forth in the follow- 
ing lines: 
“What, you're afraid, then!” “Yes, I am—you’re right; 
lam afraid to sin, but not to fight. 
I fear not man nor devil; but, though odd, 
I'm not ashamed to own, I fear my God.” 


The absurdity of two men settling a point of honor 
by shooting at each other was seen even by those 
who seconded them. 

Two attorneys once fought a duel, and one of them 
shot away the other’s coat-tail. 

“If your antagonist,” said the good shot’s second, 
“had been a client, you would have hit his pocket.” 
The witty remark created a general laugh, under 
the influence of which the antagonists shook hands 
and made up. 

Two men, engaged in “satisfying honor,” were so 
nervous that each shot wide of his antagonist. One 
of the seconds suggested that honor being satisfied, 
the duellists should shake hands. 

“That is wholly unnecessary,” replied the other 
second; “their hands have been shaking this half- 
hour.” 

The two English radicals and demagogues, Horne 
Tooke and John Wilkes, once quarrelled. Tooke 
challenged Wilkes, who, being then sheriff of Lon- 
don, returned him this masterly retort: 

“Sir, I do not think it my business to cut the throat 
of every desperado that may be tired of his life. But, 
as Iam at present High Sheriff of the city of Lon. 
don, it may happen that I shall shortly have an op- 
portunity of attending you in my official capacity, in 
which case I will answer for it that you shall have no 
ground to complain of my endeavors to serve you.” 


” 
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SILLY. 


An old cynic has given to the world the idea that 
language has been given us to conceal our thoughts. 
But what if we have no thoughts to conceal? What 
if our heads are as empty as those of the young couple 
who passed their evening at an entertainment, and 
spoiled it as an entertainment for others by engaging 
in the conversation faithfully reported below? We 
are almost tempted to say that the talk is too awfully 
silly and too absurd for anything. 


One evening a young couple still in their teens 
came giggling into aconcert-room. They sat down 
in a titter, and, paying no attention to the singers, 
kept up a running fire of silly remarks, like the fol- 
lowing: 

“1 think you are just perfectly horrid!” 

“You don’t say so!”” 

“Yes, Ido, too. You’re just awful!” 

Then they giggle convulsively. 

“Now behave yourself, you dreadful thing, you!” 

“Behave your own self, Miss Smarty !” 

“I’m just as good as I can be!” 

“Yes, you are!” 

“I am, too! I would be if you’d let me alone.” 

“What’m I doing?” 

“I'd ask if I were you! 

“Stop what?” 

“Stop saying funny things to me.” 

He whispers something behind his hand, and they 
shake with laughter. At last she giggles forth,— 

“You're just horrid !”’ 

*You’re worse than that.” 

“You mean thing !” 

“Oh, I’m too good for any use.” 

“Yes, youare! You’ll be hung for your goodness 
some day.” 

“When I am, you'll wear mourning for me, won’t 
you?” 

This strikes both of the silly creatures as being 
something so uncommonly funny that they laugh 
spasmodically over it for ten minutes. 


Now you stop!” 


nh ae 
WHEN TO SWEAR. 


If all men who are addicted to the vice of profanity 
would adopt Mr. Brown’s rule, simple as it seems, and 
swear only when it was necessary to do so, they 
would find it easy to rid themselves of a sinful and 
disgusting habit. 

“Your Mr. Brown is a queer kind of a preacher,” 
said a Methodist layman to a Presbyterian of the 
same standing. 

“Why?” queried the Presbyterian. i 

“Because he swears when it is necessary, for he 
told me so himself.” 7 

“It’s true, too; but there’s nothing wrong in that. 

“There isn’t? Well, that’s strange doctrine for @ 
Christian. I’d like to know how you explainit.” _ 

“Simplest thing in the world. He swears when it 
is necessary; but, my dear brother, it is never neces- 
sary to swear, except on the witness-stand.”—Mer- 
chant Traveller. 

———__+o+__—_ 


WHAT HE WANTED. 


A tramp, wandering, footsore and weary, for the 
sake of avoiding work, called at the door of a farm- 
house in California, and said he would like something 
to eat. 


“Are you so hungry?” 

“No, ma’am, not so hungry, but kind of faint in me 
stomach ; I could ate a bit of cowld chicken.” 

“It seems to me that you are pretty fastidious for 
a—a—for an—itinerant.”’ 

“Yis, ma’am; I am that, ma’am. That’s jist what 
ails me! I had that itinerant so bad that I was laid 
up wid it six weeks last month. It seemed to take 
me in the spine of me back, ma’am, an’ iver since 





canned fruit and bread, and to drink tea and coffee, 


nothin’ rists me so aisy in me stomach as cowld 
icken.” P 
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For the Companion. 
WINTER CARNIVAL. 


The sons of old Winter, 
Consulting one day, 

Decided they’d have 
A carnival gay! 

So out they sent North Wind 
To bid to the feast 

All friends and relations, 
From greatest to least! 


The orchestra ready, 
The supper prepared— 
The guests soon arrived, 
All merry and glad! 
With drum and with trum- 
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“And put the meats in that cup on the table,” 
said Trixie. ‘Look what a lovely brown one, 
Delly.” 

“See this one, too,” said Delly. 

And both those peanuts went—where do you 
guess ? 

Then they chattered and worked away—Trixie 
and Delly—like two merry, busy squirrels, for a 
long time—maybe it was half-an-hour. At last 
Delly said, brushing down her apron,— 

‘Mine are done, Trixie.” 

“So are mine,” said Trixie. ‘‘Why, why-ee, 
Delly Nickerson, what a little few we’ve got in 
the cup!” 

‘“‘Why—I only took one when you did,” said 
| Delly- 

“So did I,” said Trixie. ‘‘Let’s eat the rest of 
em, Delly; there’s such a two or three.” 

And there wasn’t any peanut-candy, after all. 

A. C. 


Two little girls were repeating a verse in con- 





cert. ‘Why, mamma,” said four-year-old Elsie, 


in great surprise, ‘‘Eva makes just ’zactly the 
same words that I’ve got in my mouth!” | 

THERE was jelly-cake for tea one night. Little 
Joe likes jelly-cake, and he ate two pieces, but | 
when he asked for a third, mamma shook her | 
head. 

*““No more to-night, dear,’’ she said. 

“Just a little teenty-tonty piece!’ begged Joe. 

“No,” said mamma. 

“Well, then,” said Joe, with a little sigh, “can’t 
I just have a smell ?” 

A LITTLE four-year-old of our acquaintance is 
very fond of singing bits of ‘‘Hold the Fort," | 
which she has caught at Sunday school. One day 
mamma heard her singing,— 

“Three-inforcements now appearing,” etc. 

“Tt isn’t three inforcements, dear,”’ said mam- 
ma, hiding a smile. And a little while afterwards 
she heard it again, only this time it was,— 

*Two-inforcements now appearing, 
Viet’ry is nigh!” 


| 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 
you the round of the * * * * *, 
Its P easant and soothing refrain 
Shall hush you to sleep, little daughter; 
Then listen. The swift-falling * * * * 


I'll sin 


| Once passed a gay life in the * * * **.****, 
| But now, sweet refreshing it brings 
To islands and many a proud land, 
And filleth the cups of the * * * * * * *, 


Then playful it runs in the 
ERR KARARESE 





pet, 
With fiddle and bow, 
They danced and they frol- 
icked 
All night, you must know! 


Refreshments were plenty, 
Most cooling and fine— 

Such temperate people 
Never drink wine— 

But cakes were abundant, 
With frosting of snow, 

And ices more plenty 
Than waters that flow! 


Sir Icicle Pendant, 
A quite slender youth, 
To startle the people— 
I’m telling the truth— 
Just hung himself gayly 
On top of a tower, 
And said he’d drop down- 
ward 
In course of an hour! 


O 


Old grandmother Tingle— 
You'd scarcely believe !— 
She carried her spindle 
A carpet to weave! 
A downy-white carpet, 
The fashion, she said, 
For the dame Mother Earth 
On her floor to spread! 


And then Mr. Zero, 

With manner so cold, 
He dropped in upon them, 
Surprisingly bold! 
And danced with 
Tempest, 

So sprightly and gay,— 

Till every one shivered 
Who came in their way! 


Miss 


With fun and with frolic, 
With laughter and glee, 
The sons of old Winter | 
Disported most free! 
And next day, at noon, 
All the civilized land 
Was reading the news of 
The Carnival grand ! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 





———~ >—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
PEANUTS. 

One day, when Trixie 
Baker’s mamma had gone 
out calling, and left Trixie 
with Uncle Nate, Delly 
Nickerson came over. Two 
little girls make a good 
deal more noise than one, 
and Uncle Nate knew it. 

“Now be good, and 
don’t bother,” said he. 
“And here’s five cents 
apiece for you.” 

“Well, we will,” said 
Trixie. 

“Because,” said Delly, 
wisely, “‘we’d be good 
anyway; and it’ll be real 
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, 
And many a streamlet and 
eke 


Where boys, with bent pins 
used as hooklets, 
Catch fish, or for cresses 
do seek. 


At last, by the way of the 
eekKE 


It reaches the boundless, 
blue * * *, 
Thence the sunbeams shall 
raise and deliver 
Once more to its sky-life, 
so free, 
Oh! list to the round of the 
eek 


’ 
The sound of the swift- 
falling * * * * 
Let it hush you to sleep, 
little daughter, 
Ill sing it again 
again. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
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to 2. A feminine name, 
meaning “Illustrious.” 

to 3. A feminine name 
(uncertain). 

2to4. A masculine name, 
meaning ‘*Golden.” 

to4. A masculine name, 
“Tmperial.” 

to 6. A masculine 
“Lord of height.” 
to 7. A masculine 
‘‘Noble hero.” 

to 8 A masculine 
‘*Forgetfulness.” 
to 8 A masculine name, 
“Rejoicing in the way.” 
to 5. A feminine name, 
**Maiden.” 

to 6. A masculine 
*Earthman.” 

to 7. A masculine 
“Courageous.” 

to 8. A masculine 
“Appointed.” 

F. S. 
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name, 


name, 


name, 
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name, 


nt wisy wernt 


name, 


name, 


F. 
3. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


1. Break a certain kind of 
building into a fairy, and 
part of a flower. 

2. Break dulness into a 
wild animal and a race. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst is the name of a 
prophet of old. 
My second is half of the 
corn-cracker state. 
My third sounds much like 
a walking-stick. 
My whole is a man who 
made himself great. 


As M.D. in the navy, he 
roamed round the 
world. 

But he won his fame in 
the Frigid Zone. 

He had his birth in the 
second month. 





nice to have five cents.” 

‘““What will we do with 
it?” asked Trixie. 

“Buy peanuts,” said Delly. 

“And make peanut-candy, Delly, won’t we? 
T’ll ask Uncle Nate.” 

Uncle Nate said yes, with his nose in a book. 
Trixie rather thought it would have been just the 
same if she had asked to go to the Sandwich 
Islands. 

“Isn’t Uncle Nate a splendid man to take care 
of folks ?” she asked Delly. 

Then they put on their hoods and cloaks and 
mittens, and away they ran to the candy-shop as 
fast as they could go. 

A pint of peanuts, with a few thrown in, makes 
a pretty big budget. 

“We ought to shell ’em before we boil the mo- 
lasses,” said Trixie. 

So when their mittens and cloaks and hoods 
were tumbled in a little heap on the hall-table, 
they divided the peanuts and sat down by the fire 
as comfortably as could be. 

‘“‘When you eat one, I will,” said Trixie. 

“Yes,” said Delly, “‘and when you do, I will, 
too.” 


For the Companion. 


WHISTLERS. 
WIND. 
“What is he whistling for? I'd like to know. 
He cannot fly over acres of snow; 
He cannot hurry the clouds in the sky; 
Yet he is whistling. I’d like to know why?” 
BOY. 
“What is he whistling for? He cannot skate? 
He cannot coast till it’s dark and too late; 
He can’t make snow-forts, nor play at snowball; 
He’s got no cause to be whistling at all.” 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
———_+or—__— 


For the Companion. 


DIXIE. 


How the little black children who lived next 
door were screaming and laughing and running! 
What could be the matter ? 

I looked, and I saw Dixie, our tame prairie- 
dog, chasing them, trying to catch their bare feet. 
The children were a little afraid he would bite 
them. 





Dixie enjoyed the chase very much. He made 
every cat in the neighborhood run—and the dogs, 
too. 


but he did it many times. 

Dixie loved to dig holes in the ground for his 
home, as his wild kindred do. 

When he had anything to eat he would sit and 


would. 

Call “Dixie! Dixie!’ and he would come run- 
ning from as far away as he could hear the voice. 

When he heard a carriage coming he would 
scamper to a hiding-place, and when it had passed 
he would follow it, and sit up and watch it, and 
then follow a little farther, and watch it until it 
was far away. 

Prairie-dogs live in colonies. 

Each hole has a little mound around it, to keep 
the water out, it is said. 

Should you pass a prairie-dog town on a bright 
day, you would see them running about, or sit- 
ting up like little images, with their fore paws 
folded across their breasts. 8. E. H. 









He was such a little creature, it seemed | 
hardly likely that he could put so many to flight, 


hold it in one hand, and feed himself as a child 





And the same month heard 
his dying groan. 
8. 8. D. 


| 





Conundrums. 


When I have taken a needed meal why am I like 
Iris leaves? Because I am glad I ate (gladiate). 

If every particle of moisture be removed from the 
letter N, what great man will it make? Dryden 
(dried N). 

Why is an onion like an apothecary? It will make 
your eye water (eye-water). 

What two letters are like grist-mills? F and L, 
for they make our flour. 

Why is a school teacher like a man who was for- 
merly a carpenter? He is an explainer (ex-planer). 
If I lend you five water pitchers, why is it right for 

you to claim them as yourown? They are all ewers 
| (yours). 
| 


| 
} 





Answers to Puzzles in January 20th. 


1. 1st, Daniel; 2d web; 3d, ster; whole, Daniel 
Webster. 

2. A-poll-o; N-o-x; C-love-r; M-Ate-s; C ere-s; 
E-rat-o; D-i-s; I-si-s; S-Phin-x; L-Io-n. 

3. 
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year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or | 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO-| 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All | 
postinasters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 


paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressd to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Bos- 
ton, Mass. . 





For the Companion. 


SEEMING INTOXICATION. 





In no class of people does heredity do a more disas- 
trous work than in the descendants of drinkers, 
whether excessive or moderate. A morbid appetite 
for liquor in such cases, with the disadvantage of an 
inherited nerve degeneration, may manifest itself in 
many terrible forms. Among these many forms are 
the ordinary symptoms of intoxication in a person | 
perfectly temperate. 

Dr. Crothers, of Hartford, Conn., presents many 
such cases in a paper read before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Cure of Inebriates, and published in 
the Alienist and Neurologist. 

The first cases that attracted his attention were 
two boys, sons of drunkards, in the Hartford Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, who had shown clear signs of | 
intoxication from their birth. He was afterward sur- | 
prised to find such cases not uncommon. In some | 
persons the symptoms are present all the time, either | 
appearing at birth, or slowly developing with the | 
growth of the child. Most of such cases show other | 
marked indications of physical degeneration —as | 
idiocy, imbecility, or bodily deformity. 

In a second class of cases, almost any excitement 
is sufficient to bring on an attack. This class may | 
include persons of average intellect, and even of 
genius. In them the neurotic (nerve) degeneration 
may, at a later date, end in imbecility or insanity. A | 
farmer, fifty-four years old, a man of wealth and | 
character, whose father was a drunkard, but who 
himself never used any kind of spirits, showed symp- 
toms of intoxication after meeting with an accident | 
from a runaway horse. At the funeral of a child, 
some months later, his family were greatly mortified | 
at his silly language, staggering gait, and other 
marked symptoms of intoxication. A year later a} 
similar attack followed the burning of some buildings | 
on his farm. | 





| jump to one side, and then a grab at the rattler, all 


| ote leaped about four feet away. 


| attention, indeed, should be the symbol of a cordial 


| lowing story was, according to his own testimony, 


| Railroad, an’ I came over on his private car to-day. 
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and a magnificent object in the telescope, as he lay 
softly cradled in his encircling rings and surrounded 
by his eight moons. 
——__—_>—_——- 
RATTLESNAKE AND COYOTE. 


The following is reported in the San Francisco Call 
as having been told to a naturalist by one of the 
“native” guides of the Rockies. The regard for fair 
play is characteristic of men of-his class, and this 
guide has the candor to give credit even to the coy- 
ote. ‘The coyote don’t look smart,” was the way the 
guide introduced the subject, “but he’s got a heap of 
sense, and there are mighty few animals that can get 
the better of him. The last time I was up in the back 
mountains, the place was full of coyotes, and every- 
thing had to be locked up or buried, or they’d walk 
off with it. 

“One morning I heard a big barking over in the 
cafion where we had some fine pork, and I thought 
I’d stroll over and see what was up; so I took my 
rifle and started. When I struck the opening that 
led through some high rocks, I saw an old coyote 
sitting on the ground, with his nose up in the air, 
barking. At first, I thought he was singing just for 
amusement, but a up nearer, I saw, coiled 
right in front of him, as big a rattler as you would 
want to meet—a regular old-timer. 

“It looked like there was something 
up, so I crept behind a rock and watche - 

“I reckon that coyote kept his nose up in the air 
for ten minutes at a stretch; then he made a quick 


going to turn 


so sudden that the snake was taken unawares, and 
struck at least a foot from him, and before he could 
get back into coil, the coyote was right on top of 
him. But the rattler twisted around, when the coy- 


“Then he began to sing just as he had before, and 
as the old rattler coiled and made no sign to get up 
and go, I concluded that they were ——s a set-to, 
and the singing was between the rounds. It was not 
long before they called time, and the coyote did just 
as he had done before, only he jumped the other 
way and fooled the rattler again, that struck out and 
hit nothing; then, before it could haul back, the coy- 
ote gave a jump and grabbed it by the neck and 
pulled it off the ground, and after trotting off a few 
paces, he sat down and began to eat it. 

“Kill him? No, it was too cute a job, and I let 
him go.” 

i annem! 
KINDLY THOUGHT. 


No gift is ever so welcome as is the remembrance 
of the loving kindness which suggested it. Any 


feeling, which is of more value than the act itself. 
The recipient of the kindness mentioned in the fol- 


not more grateful for being made physically comfort- 
able, than for the evidence that he was regarded as a 
“man and a brother.” 

Said a big brakeman, as he pointed at a fine-looking 


man who was walking up and down the platform at 
a railroad station, “That’s the President of the — 





“I got up pretty late this morning, and had to run 
five or six blocks to catch my train, an’ didn’t even 
have time to get my breakfast. Well, I was on the 
rear end of the ‘special’ when he and his party was 
eatin’ dinner. Well, you can believe that I was sur- 
prised when the colored steward, with a white apron, | 
cae out after they were through dinner and said,— | 
‘Have you had your dinner yet, brakeman ?’ 

‘No,’ said I. ‘I didn’t have time to get it before 
we started.’ } 

***Well,’ he said, ‘dat gen’leman, de president, told 
me foh to ax you, an’ if you hadn’t, to ax you in.” 

***Good for you!’ says 1. ‘I’m hungry as a bear!’ 

*«Jes’ wait a minute,’ says he, ‘an’ I'll done call 
you.’ An’ if he didn’t go in an’ clear off that table, 
an’ fix it up for me as nice as if I'd been Jay Gould 
himself! 

“Now it wasn’t so much the dinner that takes me, 
as the fact of his thinkin’ of it, an’ carin’ whether a 
poor, hungry brakeman had anything to eat or not.” 

Truly, it is 





“ 


“Not what we give, but what we share,” 
that sweetens life. 


~~ 

ECONOMICAL, 
A Dutchman who had fallen in arrears in his busi- 
ness affairs was sufficiently honest to wish to pay his 
creditors a full one hundred cents on the dollar. He 





| therefore determined to cut off all superfluous ex- 
rhere are similar cases in which the nerve degener- | penses, and concluded to begin this commendable 
ation is due, not to heredity, but to early habits of | reform by shaving himself instead of patronizing a 


intoxication. A noted temperance lecturer, a total | 
abstainer for ten years or more, received while lec- 
turing a despatch announcing the fatal illness of his 
daughter. He drank a glass of water, became con- 
fused, staggered, and was led from the stage laugh- 
ing and shouting in a maudlin way. He had drank no 
spirits, but the audience supposed him intoxicated. 


SS 


SATURN, AS EVENING STAR. 


Among the bright stars that stud the eastern sky, | 


as soon as darkness brings them out from their hid- 
ing-places, one star may be observed shining with a 
softer and paler light than its companions. 

This star is Saturn, the ringed wonder of the sys- 
tem, now in favorable position for observation. He 
may be found, on the first of February, in the north- 
east, an hour after sunset, about half-way up towards 
the zenith, and is easily recognized; for the two 
bright stars on the north of the planet are the twin- 
stars, Castor and Pollux, and the red star on the 
south is Procyon. 

He will rise about four minutes earlier every even- 
ing, after that time, so that his course can be readily 
followed, while, early in April, he will be on the me- 
ridian, or point overhead, at sunset. 

Saturn is now moving westward, or retrograding. 
Close observers will see that he changes his position 
in regard to the neighboring stars, proving that he is 
a wanderer, as his name, planet, implies. On the 6th 
of February, he is very near Delta Geminorum, a star 
of the third magnitude, planet and star, when at the 
nearest point, almost touching each other. 

A good opera-glass will show the two stars in near 
proximity on the evenings of the 5th and 6th. 

Saturn is also in good position for telescopic obser- 
vation. The-opportunity should be improved, for 
this planet of surpassing beauty is falling from his 
high estate; he is travelling towards that point of his 
orbit most distant from the sun, his rings are slowly 
closing around him, and his northern declination is 
decreasing. The change has really commenced, 
though the waning luster is yet hardly perceptible. 


Nearly thirty years must come and go before he | 


reaches the culmination of conditions that made him 
in 1885 a planet beautiful to behold to the naked eye, 


barber. The necessary equipments were purchased 
| and he went to work. 


He succeeded in covering one side of his face with 
lather and with gashes, when his wife announced 
| breakfast. By the time his toilet was complete he 
was scarred like a veteran, and bankrupt both as to 
| time and temper. 

As he entered the dining-room he remarked sen- 
tentiously to his wife,— 

“Py cracious, id don’d pays ven you vas too equi- 
nomigal! I shoost use up all dot time, und soab, und 
pashence, und shed all doze blood and stigin plashter, 
shoost to mage dot ten cends. Py cracious, id don’d 
pay vort’ nutting at all!” 


—_ > —— 
INDORSING 
“T affirm,” says Judge Waldo Brown, in the Bos- 
ton Traveller, ‘that the system of indorsing is all 
wrong, and should be utterly abolished. I believe,” 
he adds, “that it has been the financial ruin of more 
men than, perhaps, all other causes. 








“I think that our young men especially should study 
the matter carefully in all its Roaring, and adopt 
some settled policy to govern their conduct, so as to 
be ready to answer the man who asks them to sign 
his note. 

“‘What responsibility does one assume when he in- 
dorses a note? Simply this: he is held for the pay- 
ment of the amount in full, principal and interest, if 
the maker of the note, through misfortune, misman- 
agement, or rascality, fails to pay it. 

“Notice, the indorser assumes all this responsibility, 
with no voice in the management of the business and 
no share in the profits of the transaction, if it prove 
profitable; but with a certainty of loss if, for any 
of the reasons stated, the principal fails to pay the 
note.” 
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TERRIBLE. 


An exchange remarks that “Few people know what 
sacrifices are demanded in the editorial work, or what 
losses overtake the faithful editor.” An outsider can 
imagine some of the suffering by remembering how 
he felt when a quarrelsome playmate threatened to 
make up faces at his sister. The following to the 
Harper Brothers, who politely declined a manuscript, 
tells the story: 
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“You area mean set. I did think of naming my 


babv ‘Harper,’ and should have done so if my story 
had been accepted; but now no baby ot mine shall 
bear the name of Harper. 


You are all a mean set.” 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches will quickly stop | 
a Cough and relieve Hoarseness. 2% cents abox. [Adv, 
—_ > -— 

All affections of the kidneys and liver are cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the Peculiar Medicine. [Adv. 
a + 
S. I., meaning Specially Imported, apply to all Spices 
bearing the name of Thurber, Whyland & Co. (Ade. 
th ” 
New Aster, “The Pearl. 
The most striking and beautiful Aster in ex- 
istence. Perfection in form of both plant and flower. 
Sure to create a sensation; in two colores — teres rose 


and pure white; each color, per packet (about one 
hundred seeds), 25 cents; per thousand seeds, $1. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
50c., and $1. Ask your Druggisi 
for it and keep in readiness. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 


German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 
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I) Are FINEST for all climes 1 
F] Saizer'’s Pansies 
Sa lead the world in exquisite col- 
i and marvelous size;con- 
ing 100 giant sorts often 
poossuring ¢ in. in diameter! 
(Send 12c. for catalog and get 
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D.M.FERRY & CO. 
are admitted to be the 
LARGEST SEEDGMEN 

the world, 


in wor: 
D. M. FERRY & CO’S 
Illustrated, Des- 
’ eriptive & Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 
For 1887 
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free pkg. elegant Pansy § " 
Roses a lants by the 100,000! | 
SALZER, | 


Jo 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. | 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and | 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
a%- A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 


Detroit, Mich. 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


are now well-known from 
Maine to California, as 
thousands of testimonials 
| now on file in our counting- 
room prove. They are 
“honest goods,” made from 
woolens carefully selected 
for style and wear. Each 
pair cut to order, we RE- 
FUNDING MONEY for any 
cause, if buyer so desires. 
But we judge from corres- 
pondence that the buyer 
usually regrets but ONE 
THING — that did not 
INVESTIGATE THIS sooner 
and thereby SAVE MONEY. 

Send 6 cents for package 
of samples of these and % 
higher priced goods, and 
rules for self-measurement. % 
Will include good cloth tape 
measure, alone worth the 6 
cents, if you MENTION THIS 
PAPER. Or, if you cannot 
wait to see samples, send 
| your inside leg and waist measures, together with $3 
and 35 cents for postage and packing, and goods neatly 
boxed will be sent you by mail or prepaid express. 

We refer to American Express Co., Boston, and 20 of 
the leading papers in the land, in which only reliable 
advertisers can remain permanently as we do. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


81 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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FOLGER-CIN. 
The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


THAT SHOE LOOKS 
Gooo TO EAT 


MAGHTY TSUGH 


























OUGLAS $3 SHOE is too well known to need any comment. 
The great demand for them during the past year fully sustains their claim of 
being the best $3 Shoe in the world. 

The W. L. DOUGLAS 82.50 SHOE, recently put on the market, is made 
of the best calf, somewhat heavier than the $3 Shoe, but fully equals those 
advertised by other firms at $3. 

The W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE FOR BOYS is especially recommended 
for style, finish and wear. It is neat in appearance, will hold its shape, and in 
every way give entire satisfaction. It is the $3 Shee in miniature, and warranted. 

These goods are made in Congress, Button and Lace; and the name, price and 
warrantee are stamped on bottoms of each Shoe. 

A full line of these Shoes is kept by 2,000 dealers throughout the United States, 
and all are invited to make a personal inspection before purchasing. If your 
dealer does not keep these Shoes, send address on postal card to 


The W. L. D 

















FRUIT or ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 


OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY LINE, without firs ENHOUS our 
700 SRES: 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
valuable FREE Catal the BEST Gc E 
ning the atest New and | 88rd YEARC 


es SEEDS ROSES 


sPLANTS 
THE STORRS & CO., PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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ts offered and described in our 
CATALOGUE No. 60 OF “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 
Which this year we send out in an illuminated cover. The Catalogue is replete with new engravings 
of the choicest flowers and vegetables, and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored plates, and 
very full instructions on all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and, we believe, 
is the most complete publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), 
which may be deducted from first order. Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, °° & 37 cortant s. 























